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Ask Yourself Another 


Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 
tion found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 
study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look up 
the answer on page 35 and give yourself 10 points for each correct one. Total pos- 
sible score, 100. What’s your score this week? 


1. When Timothy wondered how Miss Peck knew a quotation from Taci- 
tus, she snapped back at him (p. 27): 
(1) Every D.A.R. knows that (3) Et tu, Brute 
(2) They taught students something (4) “Arma virumque, cano,” 
at the ’cademy in my day be more appropriate 


would 


2. Charlie never knew that he was being hoaxed, and that George Mann’s 
ghost was really (p. 19-E): 
(1) The proprietor keeping up the 
inn’s tradition 
(2) Randall, who had been hurt in 
an automobile accident 


(3) The elder Spinwell sister, who 
had a nosebleed 

(4) Ian Kennedy, 
Mann 


disguised as 


3. “No future generations tread thee down’”’ if thou gettest the “My Day” 
habit, especially if thou art a (p. 22-E): 

(1) friend of Mrs. Roosevelt (3) subway motorman, housewife, 

debutante or executive 
(4) girl or boy from a small town 

4. The unknown love of Emily Dickinson was later judged by her poems 
as (p. 25-E): 

(1) a married man whom she re- 


nounced 
(2) a *49-er when went West 


(2) faithful reader of Samuel Pepys 


(3) a married minister from Cam- 
bridge 
(4) Nathaniel Hawthorne 


5. “Soft ball is not for sissies,” 
know that (p. 33): 


(1) Lefty Gomez got a broken nose 
in a softball game 

(2) George Sisler threw his arm out 
in one game 


shouted Little Willie, “I guess you don’t 


(3) a blow from a softball is what 
makes one Dean so Dizzy 

(4) catchers now wear masks and 
fielders use gloves 


6. Not only are the three Scandinavian countries brothers, as John Gun- 


ther says, but blood brothers actually occupy the thrones of (p. 12-S): 


(1) Finland and Norway 
(2) Sweden and Denmark 


(3) Norway and Sweden 
(4) Denmark and Norway 


7. The British lion shudders every time Hitler cries out for his “lost” col- 
onies because (p. 11-S): 

(1) the African diamond mines are 

in the former German colonies 

(2) the natives say they don’t want 


(3) Britain needs them to protect 
her trade lines 
(4) they are Hitler’s main objec- 


to go home to the Reich tives 
8. “A plague o’ both your houses,” said the AF leader to the migrants’ 
unions, and his anger was due to (p. 18-S): 


(1) fear that his crops would not be 
picked when ripe 

(2) a feeling that “rubber tramps” 
were no good 


(3) a contempt for all farmers who 
hed failed 


(4) a let-them-eat-cake attitude 


9. “Brother Rat,’”’ named General George C. Marshall is the second offi- 
cer not out of West Point to be Chief of Staff. The other was (p. 18-S): 


(1) General U. S. Grant (3) General Leonard Wood 
(2) General Malin Craig (4) General Zachary Taylor 


10. V. V. Molotoff, a vegetarian and a teetotaller, has puzzled the diplo- 
mats of the world by (p. 18-S) 


(1) replacing Litvinoff as Foriegn (3) asking for Troyanovsky’s place 


Commissar in Washington 
(2) starting to drink 1% beer like (4) joining Chamberlain’s appease- 
Hitler ment movement 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 

lems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by special arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 


Dr. George Lawton, psychologist, is 
assisting the Editors in dealing with 
problems of young people. Questions 
of general significance to high school 
boys and girls may be addressed to 
Dr. Lawton, care of Scholastic. Letters 
cannot be answered personally. 


Unmatched Ages 


Dear Dr. Lawton: 


I go around with a crowd several 
years older than I am. Though I am 
only fifteen and a half, I look and act 
older, besides being a senior. Somehow 
the boys and girls my own age seem 
rather childish to me. The trouble is 
that this older crowd smokes and 
drinks a bit. If I give them up Ill be 
lonely and miss a lot of fun. If I con- 
tinue to go with them, I'll have to stand 
teasing or else do what doesn’t seem 
quite right to me. What is your opinion 
about this? 

—Gladys O. 


Dear Gladys: 

The simplest solution here is to find 
among young people one’s own age 
those who are equally bright and ma- 
ture. Another plan ‘is to make it clear 
to the older group that a younger mem- 
ber is not especially interested in some 
of its activities and would rather not 
take part. If one says this casually, 
without indignation or high and mighty 
talk on the undesirability of any given 
practice, the others are likely to accept 
the decision and to refrain from teas- 
ing. But any attempt to change the 
habits of an older group will only make 
the boys and girls want to throw the 
critic and kill-joy overboard. If the 
casual “No, thank you” attitude doesn’t 
seem to work, the individual concerned 
must himself decide whether to go 
along with the crowd, keeping mum 
about his cbjections, or to quit the 
group. 

Bright young people are often dis- 
Satisfied with those their own age. 
They want to rush ahead in living as 
they do in learning. However, we do 
not all acquire social experience at the 
same rate. Some of us at 16 have a good 
deal of practice in judging people and 
know our way around so that no mat- 
ter what happens, we always land 
squarely on both feet. Others at the 
same age (or even older) may still be 
quite ignorant of their best interests 
or of ways to protect these. Many boys 
and girls are drawn into sophisticated 
activities that are not wholesome for 
them merely because they are ashamed 
to appear too juvenile to their older and 
more experienced companions. 

The young person who seeks out the 
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company of older persons may be 
really as mature as they. On the other 
hand, he may be someone who failed to 
secure the attention and affection of 
his parents and others and is desper- 
ately trying to make up for this lack 
through the sense of importance which 
he gets when an older crowd takes him 
up. Such a boy or girl is making be- 
lieve he has a maturity which he 
doesn’t actually possess. 

Each age has its own pleasures. A 
well-adjusted person is one who en- 
joys the experiences that belong to 
each successive age level. He does not 
anticipate activities of a later period, 
just as he does not hold on to those of 
an earlier age. A young person who 
tries to imitate sophisticated adult 
ways not only misses all the experi- 
ences that belong to one his own age 
but he may also lose his ability to en- 
joy them whenever they turn up. For 
the chief drawback to high voltage 
pleasures is that the voltage has to be 
continually stepped up. After a time, 
we may reach a point where every- 
thing becomes tame and boring. 

Richard, for example, goes about 
with an older group. He is the type of 
boy who lives only for the moment; if 
he has a good time today he does not 
care how he may feel about it tomor- 
row. Moreover, he is so hungry for 
popularity that he never asks why he 
is liked or what kind of people like 
him. He knows that with his car and 
generous allowance the others find him 
convenient to have around. But he 
doesn’t mind, because he is flattered 
that they let him be one of them. He 
gets a great thrill out of showing his 
older friends that he can go them one 
better. And he does put on a good show 
for his audience. Richard never re- 
ceived much praise or affection at 
home. He doesn’t like to think about 
his future because he doesn’t feel very 
sure of himself and anyway planning 
is too much like work. Richard is very 
popular but he isn’t at all happy. 

Jane also goes with an older crowd. 
Her parents have given her not only a 
good deal of love and approval but also 
their complete trust. She is mature far 
beyond her years and is very confident 
of her ability to meet varied social sit- 
uations. She takes part in nearly all 
the activities of her group, but when 
she decides to stay out, Jane can ex- 
press herself so simply and graciously, 
that no one notices or comments. Origi- 
nally, she was teased somewhat for 
hanging back, but she took it like a 
good sport. She has fitted in so well 
with the crowd that it is willing to ac- 
cept her on her own terms. 

GEORGE LAWTON 
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absolute tops in a portable at 
any price... 


Any of these fine typewrit- 
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weight “Corona Zephyr”) 
can be bought for as little 
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NEWS AND PICTURES OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 





REACHING TOWARD THE LIGHT 


When boys in the manual training 
classes of eight high and upper grade 
schools in Wheeling, W. Va., started 
this fall to make themselves good study 
lamps, according to the standards of 
the national Illuminating Engineering 
Society, they followed a path of man 
upward through the ages . . . that of 
reaching toward better artificial light. 
And, as Superintendent U. E. Diener 
of the Fremont, Ohio, Schools showed 
in his research, they were also taking 
a course which would improve their 
school work. His study demonstrated 
that there is an increase in the number 
of high grades and a marked decrease 
in low marks as lighting improves. 


The 300 study lamps which the 
Wheeling students will have finished 
by June illustrate the new develop- 
ments in application of light. The 
lighting of a room depends, not only 
upon the bulb, but upon the lamp. 


The students made their study lamps 
over a scientific design worked out by 
the national group of lighting engi- 
neers in the Illuminating Engineering 
Society. The lamps must be of a cer- 
tain height and the shades a certain 
size to give a good spread of light. The 
bulb must be of a certain size to give 
enough light. There must be an inner 
bow! or large translucent cup within 
the shade to shield the bulb, diffuse 
the light and throw some light upward. 

Superintendent C. H. Ross, of the 
Bridgeport, Ohio, Schools, pointed out 
that: “Besides furnishing the pupil 
with better home lighting, the project 





Cress-Wheelin« 


A class at a Wheeling (W. Va.) High School at work on their study lamps. 


also gives him three types of shop 
work: 1, planning; 2. wood or metal 
work; 3, electrical work.” 

And so the students in Wheeling, by 
their own handicraft, are helping to 
conserve the sight of their young eyes. 
They are joining the march of man 
through the years in reaching toward 
a better light—from blazing campfire 
to the incandescent light bulb. 





Terre Haute high school students are being shown how the lie detector works. 


STUDENTS CAUGHT LYING 


One out of every four people can lie 
more quickly than he can tell the 
truth. But no matter how fast they can 
lie, they will be caught by the lie de- 
tector, a delicate instrument which 
proves by changes in blood pressure, 
when a person is straying from the 
truth. This is because it always takes 
a little extra effort to make up a lie. 

The pupils of Miss Ethel M. Ray, of 
the McLean Junior High School in 
Terre Haute, Indiana, had a chance to 
use one of the uncanny instruments in 
their classroom. A member of the State 
Police Department brought the lie de- 
tector to the school, and there Robert 
Borkenstein, head of the Indiana Crim- 
inological Laboratory, tried it out. He 
explained how it worked and then 


‘ asked students to volunteer for the 


test. Each person who took the test, 
which consisted of denying that he 
recognized a card he knew, was given 
a graph showing how his blood-pres- 
sure and breathing changed when he 
told the lie. The whole class was very 
much interested to see how even a 
planned lie can require enough emo- 
tional effort to change the graph. 

“This machine was used yesterday 
for a man accused of having murdered 
three people,” said Borkenstein. “The 
changes in breathing and blood pres- 
sure of you young people... are nat- 
urally very small contrasted to the 
changes made in his blood pressure 
and breathing.” . 
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PARADE —EXTRA! 


Awards Winners Come to Town for Radio Program and 
Decide They’re Glad to Be Part of Scholastic Family 


(73 HE literary life” is all it’s 
cracked up to be was the 
unanimous verdict of a 
dozen assorted Scholastic Awards 
winners after three fun-packed days 
in New York last week as the guests 
of Scholastic. They dined in China- 
town, saw some of the 
Broadway shows, 
danced at the Hotel New 
Yorker, visited the 
World’s Fair, and per- 
formed on the radio over 
station WJZ and the blue 
network of the National 
Broadcasting Company 
—plenty of action for 
three fleeting days. 

Some of Scholastic’s 
honored visitors came 
from points as distant as 
Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, and Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, while others had only to 
cross the Brooklyn Bridge to join the 
party, or rather, series of parties. One 
of the girls, Laurette Pizer (second 
prize, poetry), had even less travel- 
ing to do. Living only two blocks 
from the Scholastic office, she can, 
and does, call regularly on Ernestine 
Taggard, so being out “social-like” 
with Scholastic staff members was 
no novelty. Winchellesque aside: 
Anyway, she was something short of 
aware of them, being too much pre- 
occupied with Robert Burns Begg 
(fourth prize, poetry) of Bernards- 
ton, Massachusetts. Just have a look 
at his picture, girls, and you won’t 
need Gay Head to tell you why. 
There were other signs of budding 
romance, too, but let’s get on with 
our story. 

Most of our guests arrived in town 
Sunday afternoon, had dinner that 
night in Greenwich Village, and then 
went on to the Music Hall in Rocke- 
feller Center to see Bette Davis’ new 
picture, Dark Victory. Next day 
bright and early some of our more 
energetic and curious guests visited 
one of New York’s high schools for 
comparison’s sake. Later they all 
foregathered and went on a tour of 
Radio City including a trip to the fa- 
mous observation roof on the very 
top of the RCA Building. It was one 
of New York’s first spring days, with 
warm sun shining on the marvelous 
panorama of the city all the way from 
the Statue of Liberty at one end up 
past Central Park to the northern 
reaches of the view along the Hud- 
son River. 
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WILLIAM SAROYAN 


Monday afternoon the students 
went through the grueling strain of 
rehearsing for a network radio pro- 
gram. The first rehearsal didn’t go 
too smoothly, but when the signal 
“on the air” came up at 2:30 Tuesday 
the entire student cast rose to the oc- 
casion like seasoned 
troupers and went 
through the performance 
with remarkable poise 
and self-assurance. 

Monday evening was 
theatre night. Some of 
the crowd went to see 
“Hellzapoppin” (there 
was a split decision on 
the merits of the show) 
while others preferred 
William Saroyan’s “My 
Heart’s in the High- 
lands.” The next day 
they all met the author 
personally, at the NBC studios. Har- 
lan Logan of Scribner’s Magazine 
was master of ceremonies. 

Chief attraction for the students at 
the World’s Fair was the hot dog 
stand, though they did show plenty 
of interest in the various art exhibits 
and educational displays (See 
World’s Fair issue of Scholastic, 
March 11, 1939). Evangeline Gjel- 
haug (first prize, short story & essay 
—the only student in the entire 15- 
year history of the Awards to achieve 
this feat) also expressed curiosity 
about the amusement concessions. 
“Because I like to hear the barkers 
shout,” she explained. 

“That’s the best thing about this 
Scholastic bunch,” said Evangeline. 
“They don’t make you gag on culture. 
Here we'd been expecting to spend 
all our time in New York in stuffy 
museums. What we say now is ‘three 


>»? 


cheers for Scholastic’. 








Scholastic on the Air 


(1) Isaiah H. Zimmerman, music 
winner, of Harrisburg, Pa., left, and Edi- 
tor Harlan Logan of Scribner’s, one of the 
essay judges, who was master of cere- 
monies, (2) Dorothy Ziegler, music win- 
ner, of Trenton, N. J., playing piano ac- 
companiment for prize-winning solo 
written and sung by Marjory Semonian, 
of Arlington, Mass.; (3) Evangeline 
Gjelhaug, of Minneapolis, Minn., story 
and essay winner; (4) Robert Burns 
Begg, of Bernardston, Mass., poetry win- 
ner; (5) Eugene Rattner, first prize in 
poetry, and Laurette Pizer, second prize 
in poetry. Both are from New York; (6) 
Kathleen Walsh, News Quiz winner, of 
Chicago, and Charles B. Farrell, essay 
winner, of Greensboro, N. C. 
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Coming of Age in America 
An Editorial 


WO thousand four 
hundred years ago 
the young men of 


Athens who reached the age 
of 18, after rigid examina- 
tions and elaborate cere- 
monies, became “Ephebi”— 
that is, they were welcomed 
into a sort of probationary 
citizenship for two years, 
during which they were 
subject to instant call for the service of the state. 
Primitive tribes in Samoa, Africa, and many other 
cultures around the world have held similar cele- 
brations on the coming of age of their young citizens. 

Down through the ages and in many advanced civ- 
ilizations the idea has spread: that it is a great thing 
to become a man; that when a boy grows up he as- 
sumes an obligation to the community which has 
nurtured him; and that this landmark in human life 
deserves to be symbolized by some special distinc- 
tion—some great and memorable occasion. In mod- 
ern America we seldom take advantage of such 
times. Life is more casual. Voting is a “take-it-or- 
leave-it” affair. Military training is, fortunately, not 
compulsory, and women, too, have learned that 
peacetime has its obligations, no less than war. But 
one American community, recognizing the meaning 
of citizenship, has established a fine tradition. 

In Manitowoc, Wisconsin, next Sunday, May 21, 
every young man and young woman in the county 
who has turned 21 this year—over 700 of them—will 
stand up in the center of the Manitowoc High School 
Stadium, overlooking the blue waters of Lake Michi- 
gan, and will be inducted into full American citizen- 
ship, swearing before the Chief Justice of Wisconsin, 
the oath of allegiance to support the Constitution of 
the United States and the Constitution of the State 
of Wisconsin; . and that I will a dis- 
charge the duties and obligations of a citizen .. . to 
the best of my ability.” 

Bands will play, flags will fly, the State University 
President will address them, and the Governor will 
present to each new citizen a certificate of elector- 
ship. The ceremonies are the culmination of a five 


months’ period of preparation in which the young 
people have been organized into 38 groups, one for 
each ward or township in the county. In these classes 
they have followed a course of study laid down by 
Dr. R. J. Colbert, director of the University Ex- 
tension Division’s Social Science Department, who 
originated the idea and has built it into a lively real- 
ity. Every “new citizen” in Manitowoc County re- 
ceived a personal invitation to these free classes. 
The public schools, the newspapers, radio stations, 
service clubs, and county and city governments 
joined with enthusiasm in the project. 

The young Greeks of classic times swore the 
“Ephebic Oath,” which contained among other spe- 
cial pledges the following noble words: “I will hand 
on my fatherland greater and better than I found it.” 

Handing on our country better than we found it 
—isn’t that the perfect expression of the obligations 
of citizenship? There may be emergencies in the 
lives of nations, or of civilization itself, when citi- 
zens must risk their lives in armed conflict. We must 
work and pray that such an emergency will not again 
a rise for the young people of the United States. But 
leaving soldiering aside, the boy or girl who will 
soon attain his majority faces every day an equally 
binding obligation—to study, to discuss, to vote, and 
to take a personal part in the solution of the great 
social and economic problems that exist in our coun- 
try and that hold it back from being the perfect de- 
mocracy of our dreams. 

The Manitowoc young people have found this ex- 
perience an eye-opener. One girl who had been skep- 
tical of the whole plan said: “There is something 
about it—knowing that your vote is just as impor- 
tant as anybody else’s, that makes you warm up to 
the idea. When you think about it, we have a won- 
derful government. We can say what we want to. We 
aren’t downed as they are in dictator countries.” 

As the Chief Justice of Wisconsin has said: “There 
are today in the world literally millions of people 
who would give everything they possess, be it great 
or small, for the privilege of calling themselves 
American citizens.” Should not we who were born 
under the American flag appreciate this and resolve 
to make our citizenship good? 
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THE MARCH4@&2.0F EVENTS 





SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Rome-Berlin Sign Military Pact; 
Pope Seeks European Peace Parley 





European peace remained in the 
balance last week as the Rome-Ber- 
lin Axis and the British - French 
“Stop Hitler” bloc awaited a show- 
down on the Polish-German contro- 
versy over Danzig and the Corridor. 
Polish Foreign Minister Beck last 
week rejected Hitler’s demands as 
“one - sided,” but offered to talk 
things over. . 

Last minute reports said the Dan- 
zig Senate, controlled by the local 
Nazi party, would take matters in 
its own hands and declare itself un- 
der German rule. Such a move would 
force Hitler to act, and would put the 
burden of any military action on Po- 
land. 

The British government an- 
nounced its willingness to mediate 
between Germany and Poland in an 
effort to preserve peace. The Poles, 
who are being bombarded by an in- 
creasingly bitter Nazi press cam- 
paign, appeared suspicious of any 
“mediation” by an outsider. They re- 
called the British-French sacrifice of 
Czecho - Slovakia by the Peace of 
Munich. 

Pope Pius XII, spiritual head of 
over 330,000,000 Roman Catholics, 
sounded out Polish and German offi- 
cials to see if he could mediate the 
quarrel. 


Rome-Berlin Pact 


As talk of mediation continued, 
Germany and Italy announced that 
they had formed a political and mili- 
tary alliance. This step followed in- 
tensive negotiations between Ger- 
man and Italian officials. Italy was 
reported alarmed lest the Polish- 
German quarrel lead to war. Such a 
conflict would be remote from Italian 
interests in the Mediterranean. Anx- 
ious to strengthen the Axis, Germany 
put immediate pressure on Musso- 
lini. In announcing the Italo-German 
military pact, Italian officials hinted 
that this step was taken because 
France had refused to talk over 
Italy’s claims in the Mediterranean. 
Mussolini has demanded a voice in 
managing the Suez Canal, a free port 
at Djibouti in French Somaliland, 
better terms for the use of the Addis 
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Ababa-Djibouti railroad — only line 
in Ethiopia, and a new agreement 
protecting the rights of Italians in 
Tunisia. Britain has wanted France 
to consider these claims, but Premier 
Daladier delayed because he thought 
that Mussolini might regard any con- 
cession as a sign of French weakness. 


Talburt in N. Y. World Telegram unknown. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE 


The new Rome-Berlin pact reported- 
ly assures Italy of German aid 
against France in the Mediterranean, 
while Germany will receive Italian 
support in the Balkans. Since Musso- 
lini and Hitler have cooperated 
closely for over two years, nobody 
was surprised except the Italian peo- 
ple and Poland. The Rome-Berlin 
Axis never has been very popular in 
Italy, whose people fear Germany’s 
growing influence will curb Italian 
power. The Poles were surprised be- 
cause Italy has been friendly with 
them. They expected Mussolini to 
remain neutral and then offer his 
services as a mediator. 

The Rome- Berlin move upset 
Prime Minister Chamberlain’s plans. 
The British leader has maintained 
that Mussolini could be won away 














from Hitler if he were handled with 
care. The Russians, as well as many 
of Chamberlain’s supporters, have 
ridiculed attempts to break the 
Rome-Berlin Axis. 


What About Russia? 


Britain has tried for weeks to get 
Russia in the “Stop Hitler” bloc. She 
wants Russia to aid Poland and Ru- 
mania as those nations desire if Ger- 
many attacks, but only after Britain 
and France make good on their own 
pledges to those states. Russia, in re- 
turn, has suggested a firm mili- 
tary alliance, including a prom- 
ise of aid if Japan attacks in 
the Far East. British conserva- 
tives, including the property- 
owning classes, bankers and in- 
dustrialists, oppose any mili- 
tary pact with Russia. They 
fear the spread of Communism 
westward into Europe. Public 
opinion polls, however, show 
that 90 per cent of the British 
m public desires an alliance with 
Russia. 

British negotiations with 
Russia were further compli- 
cated by the sudden retirement 
of Foreign Affairs Commissar 
Maxim Litvinoff, who long has 
favored Soviet cooperation 
with France and Britain. He 
was replaced by Premier V. V. 
Molotoff, a close friend of Dic- 
tator Stalin, whose views on 
British-French cooperation are 
Observers thought 

the Litvinoff shift was made to 

force Britain into a military al- 
liance. More pressure was applied to 
Prime Minister Chamberlain when 
Soviet officials revived rumors of a 
trade pact with Germany. Although 
German Naziism and Russian Com- 
munism are old enemies, the two na- 
tions are natural customers. Russia 
needs German industrial products 
and Germany needs Russian foods. A 
Russo-German agreement would en- 
able Hitler to deal with Poland and 
then confront Britain and France 
with more demands. Fear of such a 
deal may push Prime Minister 
Chamberlain into a Russian alliance 
in spite of British conservatives who 
feel that Naziism is not as great a 
threat to their property as is Com- 
munism. In any event both Germany 
and Britain are now wooing Russia. 
(Concluded on next page) 
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President Emphasizes U, S. 
Interest In Latin America 


President Roosevelt, and many 
other high government officials 
turned out last week to greet General 
Anastasio Somoza, President of Nic- 
aragua, when he arrived in Washing- 
ton. The imposing military parade 
for the Latin American visitor was 
explained as a rehearsal for the re- 
ception of the British King and 
Queen in June. Republican and Dem- 
ocratic critics of the President’s for- 
eign policy denounced it as an un- 
warranted display of military might. 
Others guessed that Mr. Roosevelt 
wanted to demonstrate the United 
States’ ability and determination to 
defend the Latin American nations 
from outside aggression. 

President Somoza is the youngest 
dictator in the largest of the Central 
American nations. He came to power 
in 1936 after leading a military re- 
volt. He spent his youthful days in 
America studying business, became a 
minor official in Nicara- 
gua, and was named 
“El Yanqui” because of 
friendship for the United 
States. At that time, 
United States Marines oc- 
cupied Nicaragua to pro- 
tect American invest- 
ments in that nation’s 
banana and coffee planta- 
tions. The Marines, first 
sent to Nicaragua in 1912, 
and again in 1925, were 
finally withdrawn a few 
months before President 
Roosevelt was inaugu- 
rated in March, 1933. 

The Nicaraguan leader 
has important business to 
discuss in Washington. He 
wants the United States 
to grant financial and ag- 
ricultural aid to Nicara- 
gua, similar to that pro- 
vided in the recent Bra- 








George C. Marshall, newly appointed 
Chief of Staff of the Army, who has 
gone to Brazil for a week’s visit. 
Adolf Hitler is responsible for Gen- 
eral Marshall’s trip. Several weeks 
ago the German government sought 
to weaken the effects of the U. S.- 
Brazilian trade and financial pact, by 
inviting the commander-in-chief of 
Brazil’s army to Germany. American 
officials finally discovered this plan 
and hinted to Brazil that it might 
cause trouble and “misunderstand- 
ing.” Accordingly, the Brazilian 
commander-in-chief will decline the 
Nazi invitation on the ground that he 
must welcome General Marshall. 


Argentina Warned Against 
Nazis’ Illegal Activities 


British and American merchants, 
who are worried by German trade 
gains in Argentina, have been heart- 
ened by recent Nazi blunders. Short- 
ly after this important Latin Ameri- 
can nation signed a new trade treaty 











zilian- American pact. 
President Roosevelt prob- 
ably will favor Somoza’s 
plans because he believes American 
aid to Latin American nations will 
balk German and Italian trade and 
political expansion in the New 
World. President Somoza also will 
try to interest the United States in 
building a canal across Nicaragua 
linking the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
This project has been studied pre- 
viously. The Nicaraguan Canal is fa- 
vored by some defense experts as a 
safeguard in case the Panama Canal 
were bombed during a war. 

While Washington entertained a 
Latin American visitor, an important 
American army officer was visiting 
in Latin America. He is General 





Shoemaker in Chicago Tribune 


TOO BAD THIS DOESN’T SETTLE IT 


with Germany, there were reports of 
a Nazi attempt to annex Patagonia, 
far-southern Argentinian territory. 

A five weeks’ investigation failed 
to establish the truth of the Pata- 
gonian reports, but it has uncovered 
widespread Nazi party activity in 
Argentina. The Federal Prosecuting 
Attorney declared that the Nazis get 
their orders from Berlin, openly flout 
Argentina’s laws, and should be im- 
mediately suppressed. He considered 
particularly damaging the evidence 
that one German had been dropped 
from the Nazi party because his wed- 
ding invitations were printed in 
Spanish and two of them were sent 





to Jewish friends. German witnesses 
admitted that use of the Spanish lan- 
guage was prohibited at their meet- 
ings, and that the party was or- 
ganized on a military basis with its 
officers appointed by German head- 
quarters. 

The investigation also showed that 
German laborers must enroll in the 
German Labor Front, which is di- 
rected by officials in Berlin, and must 
make forced contributions to its 
treasury. 

Even the extreme conservative cir. 
cles in Argentina, those frequently 
known as pro-German, have been 
angered by Germany’s “arrogant” 
protests against measures to investi- 
gate the Patagonian plot. Argentina 
was a leader in moves to block United 
States leadership at the recent Pan- 
American Conference in Lima, Peru, 
and opposed a stronger declaration 
of New World solidarity to outside 
aggression. But the Patagonian affair 
and Germany’s attitude has helped 
swing public opinion more to the side 
of the United States. 








Rome-Berlin Pact 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


Combating “Encirclement” 

Germany hailed the Rome-Berlin 
military pact as a blow at British- 
French “encirclement.” Meanwhile, 
Hitler offered the Baltic states—Lat- 
via, Estonia and Finland—non-ag- 
gression treaties, and similar pacts 
were offered Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway. Lithuania, another Baltic 
state, already has signed up. This 
move was taken to keep the Baltic 
Sea safe for German shipping during 
a war, and prevent the British- 
French “Stop Hitler” bloc from ex- 
tending its alliances to that area. 
Germany’s closest neighbors—Den- 
mark, Latvia, and Estonia, appeared 
willing to accept an agreement. But 
Finland, Sweden and Denmark ex- 
hibited a determination to remain 
neutral and aloof. 

In rejecting German demands for 
the return of Danzig, and a motor 
road across the Corridor into East 
Prussia, Foreign Minister Beck in- 
sisted that the way was still open for 
a peaceful settlement. He said that 
Danzig may be German in population 
but it was Polish in economy because 
most of its trade came from Poland 
(Schol., May 13, p. 15-S.) Pointing 
out that Germany already has trans- 
port rights across the Corridor, Beck 
said Poland would extend them. But 
he said the demand for a motor road 
right-of-way 15% miles wide must 
be viewed as a German. attempt to 
weaken Poland’s defense lines. 
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For the past 20 years the coal in- 
dustry has been very sick. During 
the World War the industry expand- 
ed greatly to serve war industries. 
Then came the increased competi- 
tion from water power, and fuel oil. 
Improved coal burning equipment 
also cut consumption. Operators be- 
gan slashing prices and wages in or- 
der to sell their coal. By 1937 the 
miners worked an average of 194 
days a year and earned only 








President Offers Compromise 


to Break Soft Coal Deadlock 


ing its chief prop, John L. Lewis’ 
U.M.W. That steel and banking in- 
terests in the East, and a coast-to- 
coast . . . anti-union combine of big 
business, have blocked a compromise 
settlement which approximately 60 
per cent of the coal operators would 
otherwise accept. That the A.F.L. 
has split the operators into pro-CIO 
versus pro-A.F.L. groups. That a 
majority of coal men thinks a strong 





$900 to $1100 a year. John L. 
Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
union waged bitter strikes in 
1922 and 1927 to cut the work- 
ers’ back - breaking 12 - hour 
day down to a 7-hour, 5-day 
week. Between 90 and 95 per 
cent of the nation’s coal dig- 
gers now belong to the U.M.W. 

The present shutdown of 
the mines was neither a strike 
nor a lockout. (Schol., April 
29, p. 10.) It was caused by 
the failure of operators and 
miners to sign a new contract. 
Because the U.M.W. is threat- 
ened by a rival A.F.L. union 
—the Progressive Miners of 
America — Lewis asked east- 
ern soft coal operators to 
grant him a closed shop con- 
tract. This would mean that 
only U.A.W. members could 
work in the mines. The op- 
erators balked. Lewis then 
asked for the elimination of 
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the present “penalty clause” 
in the previous contract, 
which fined each miner $1 a 
day if he violated the contract by 
striking. This would enable Lewis to 
call a strike in the future if the A.F.L. 
rival union got too strong. Again the 
operators balked. They offered, in- 
stead, to extend the check-off sys- 
tem (by which union dues are de- 
ducted from the pay envelope) to 
non-members of the U.M.W. Lewis 
said this plan to force non-union men 
to pay dues probably was illegal. 
Why is Lewis so anxious to pre- 
vent A.F.L. gains? Why do the op- 
erators refuse the closed shop, al- 
though most miners already belong 
to the U.M.W.? Ludwell Denny, 
Scripps-Howard Labor Writer, stat- 


ed recently: 
“The lowdown, according to reli- 
able information is:—That . . . the 


real issue is a drive from outside the 
coal industry by capital and labor 
forces to wreck the CIO by weaken- 
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COOLING HIS HEELS 


U.M.W. would be more satisfactory 
. . . but the industrialists think the 
A.F.L. would be better and ‘this is 
the time to end the danger of a Lewis 
labor dictatorship of the country.’ ” 

Last week, the 320,000 idle soft 
miners in the Eastern coal fields 
were joined by 130,000 others in the 
Western areas. In addition, 100,000 
hard coal miners were prepared to 
strike in a few days if operators re- 
fused to grant them a satisfactory 
contract for next year. New York 
City’s transit system was badly crip- 
pled by the coal shortage. 

Impressed by the serious situation, 
President Roosevelt telegraphed 
miners and operators that differ- 
ences could be ended and that 
“agreement must be reached prompt- 
ly.” Later, he called the coal men to 
the White House and personally of- 
fered them a compromise plan. 





Pittsburgh Press 





Chamber of Commerce Wants 
Changes In New Deal Laws 


Chances of business-Government 
cooperation for industrial recovery 
were upset last week. Organized 
business, as represented at the an- 
nual meeting of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, roundly denounced 
the President’s New Deal program 
and sought the aid of his opponents 
in Congress. 

Early in March, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau and Secretary 
of Commerce Harry Hopkins had 
promised that taxes would be revised 
to aid business recovery. (Schol., 
March 25, p. 11-S.) But the Presi- 
dent finally called a halt by 
warning businessmen that tax 
revisions must not reduce 
Federal income or wreck New 
Deal reforms. He also declined 
an invitation to address the 
Chamber of Commerce con- 
vention, and instead accepted 
an offer to speak before the 
Retailers National Forum, 
May 22. 

Offering a 26- point pro- 
gram as “the key to .recov- 
ery,” the Chamber of Com- 
merce asked Congress to 
repeal or drastically amend 
several leading New Deal 
laws. The Wages and Hours 
Law, which seeks to protect 
the underpaid and over- 
worked laborers in industry, 
was condemned. Drastic 
changes in the Wagner Act 
and the NLRB were recom- 
mended. A sharp slash in 
Government spending, and 
the revision of New Deal 
taxes, which are holding busi- 
ness back, was demanded. 

A few hours after electing 
W. Gibson Carey, Jr., New York 
business executive of the Yale and 
Towne Company, as their new presi- 
dent, the delegates to the convention 
heard a speech by Senator Pat Har- 
rison (Dem. of Mississippi), Chair- 
man of the important Senate Finance 
Committee. He promised that taxes 
on corporations would be lowered 
and revised to encourage business 
expansion, but warned that no gen- 
eral revision of taxes could be ex- 
pected at this session of Congress. 
Senator Harrison is a leader among 
Congressional conservatives who are 
challenging the President. 

Business’ economy hopes were 
shattered, however, by Senators who 
are anxious to aid the farmers. They 
probably will vote an additional 
$338,000,000 to increase farm prices 
and get rid of huge surpluses of cot- 
ton now in storage. 
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N. Y. Times 


Arrows in above chart indicate how the President will transfer present bureaus to the 
three new Federal Security, Works, and Loan Agencies shown in the center. 


Government Reorganization 
Plan Approved by House 


President Roosevelt’s sweeping 
proposals to remodel 21 government 
agencies in the interests of economy 
and efficiency withstood all attacks 
in Congress last week. Under the 
terms of the Reorganization bill, ap- 
proved recently, the President’s plan 
to group Federal spending, lending 
and public works activities in three 
new independent agencies goes into 
effect unless rejected by a two-thirds 
vote in both houses of Congress. 
(Schol., May 13, p. 9.) 

The Republicans, led by Repre- 
sentative Taber, attacked the plan, 
but Democrats stood firm and over- 
whelmed all opposition in a final 
vote. Further Presidential plans to 
reorganize the government and pre- 
vent several agencies from doing the 
same job were expected shortly. 

Jesse Jones, head of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, which 
was transferred to the new Federal 
Loan Agency, may head this organ- 
ization. The Administrators of these 
three agencies will receive salaries 
of $12,000 a year. Secretaries of the 
various Executive Departments 
(Treasury, Interior, Labor, etc.) get 
$15,000 yearly. 

Trouble may develop when the 
President starts shuffling agencies 
now contained within the Depart- 
ments of Interior and Agriculture, 
and dealing with public lands, for- 
ests, highways and other natural re- 
sources. These Departments may re- 
sent any attempt to cut their powers. 
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World War Veterans Begin 
Drive for Bigger Pensions 
Since 1918, America’s World War 
veterans and their dependents have 
received nearly eight billion dollars 
from the Federal Government. They 
also get hospital service, government 
employment, and other benefits. In 
1922 the politically powerful Ameri- 
can Legion promised no future de- 
mand for pensions if the bonus were 
paid. Congress finally passed a bill 
in 1936 paying the bonus in full. It 
was meant to compensate the vet- 
erans since their wages in the army 
and navy were much lower than 
those paid people who stayed at 
home and worked during the war. 
Early in May the House passed and 
sent to the Senate the Rankin bill to 
increase or grant benefits to more 
than 100,000 veterans and their wid- 
ows, orphans or parents. Under the 
measure, widows, children and de- 
pendent parents of veterans will get 
pensions if the veteran had at the 
time of his death a disability “direct- 
ly ... incurred in or aggravated by 
service in the World War.” In addi- 
tion, the measure would increase 
benefits to widows of veterans killed 
in action, and 87,000 more veterans 
only slightly wounded in service, 
would be granted pensions. Oppo- 
nents of this bill warn that it will 
lead to a drive for pensions for all 
men who served in the war. Econ- 
omy-minded Senators may block it, 
but it has strong support from the 
American Legion and other veter- 
ans’ organizations. 








The American Veterans Associg- 
tion, an organization of 13,000 vet- 
erans, believes that larger pensions 
should be paid widows of men killed 
in action, and that disabled veterans 
should receive more aid. But it de- 
nounces all other pension bills as 
“raids” on the Treasury. 

The N. Y. Times commented that 
generous treatment should be given 
all disabled veterans, and the wid- 
ows and orphans of those killed in 
action, but it warned against the 
Rankin bill: 

“It defines a ‘widow,’ as any person 
who married before May 13, 1938, a 
veteran who entered the service prior 
to Armistice Day and who served for 
90 days during the World War. It is 
evident that under this definition pen- 
sions would be paid to thousands of 
widows of men who died long after the 
war was over and of causes having no 
remote connection with war service. 
. . . Pensions would be paid in some 
cases to widows who were themselves 
actually born after the Armistice. . . 
Under legislation similar . . . to the 
plan now in Congress, the Government 
paid pensions to “widows” of Revolu- 
tionary War veterans until 1906. ... 
In the present case . . . pensions would 
continue to be paid until the middle 
of the 21st century. The cost would be 
enormous. ... The American Veterans 
Association places it at 35 billion dol- 
enc 


Congress May Quit June 15, 
Delay Neutrality Revision 


Many members of Congress want 
to quit work by June 15 in order to 
dodge Washington’s Summer heat 
wave. Senator Bankhead (Dem. of 
Ala.) suggests that action on neu- 
trality laws, tax revision, and rail- 
road relief measures be delayed un- 
til the 1940 session of Congress. 

Senator Johnson (R. of Calif.) op- 
poses the Bankhead plan. The Cali- 
fornia “Isolationist’”’ wants Congress 
to remain in session during the Euro- 
pean crisis “to see that we are neither 
eased nor driven into war.” Others 
think the Neutrality Act needs im- 
me liate attention. (Schol., April 29, 
p. 9.) The “cash and carry” section 
of the Act, permitting the President 
to keep American ships out of war 
zones, has expired. But the embargo 
on arms sales to all warring nations 
is still in force. “Isolationists” want 
the “cash and carry” section either 
re-enacted or a stronger “‘keep out 
of war” Act passed. Those who sup- 
port the President’s stand against 
aggressors think the Act should be 
amended to permit arms sales to 
Britain and France in case of war 
with Germany and Italy. Business- 
men also feel that Congress should 
not quit until tax revision and rail 
relief is approved. 
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UROPE is experiencing a 
k nerve -racking period of 
watchful waiting. Where will 
Hitler, or his Rome-Berlin Axis part- 
ner, Mussolini, strike next? At pres- 
ent, Hitler is keeping the British- 
French “Stop Hitler” bloc guessing. 
If this “guessing game”’ wears down 
the nerves of Britain and France 
they may insist that Poland compro- 
mise on Danzig and the Corridor to 
preserve peace. Should this lead to 
another “Peace of Munich,” similar 
to that forced upon Czecho-Slovakia 
last September, the small nations’ 
faith in British - French leadership 
might be completely wrecked. Peace 
might be gained by a Polish com- 
promise, but how long would it last? 
“In this tense period of ‘no peace, 
no war,” writes Vera M. Dean in 
the Foreign Policy Bulletin . . . “the 
best course for the Western democ- 
racies is to remain on the alert for 
Germany’s next blow; which is sure 
to be struck where it is least expect- 
ed; convince Germany, if possible, 
that any future attempt to use force 
or threat of force will be 
resisted . . . and yet leave 
the door open for future 
economic adjustments”... 
as suggested by President 
Roosevelt in his peace plea 
to Hitler and Mussolini. 
William Philip Simms, 
Scripps-Howard Foreign 
Editor, claims to have secret 
news from Germany that 
Hitler is weighing his 
chances for a sudden, simul- 
taneous attack on Poland, 
Egypt, the Suez Canal, and 
Gibraltar — Britain’s West- 
ern Mediterranean “gate- 
way.” He adds, “What is 
bringing matters to a head is 
the Fuehrer’s conviction that 
he must strike soon or else 
... the British-French bloc 
will become too strong. . .. 
If Gibraltar could, by any 
chance, be silenced and Suez 
captured, a large and per- 
haps decisive part of Anglo- 
French naval power would 
be bottled up in the Medi- 
terranean. British - French 
prestige would suffer a dam- 


Will “Lost” Colonies Satisfy Germany? 


ler, has proved an accurate guide 
to Hitler’s future moves since his 
rise to power in 1933. He has fol- 
lowed its program step by step. By 
the end of 1938 he stood triumphant 
with the World War Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in ruins, and the French “Iron 
Ring” of alliances shattered by the 
“Peace of Munich.” Then, in March, 
1939, German troops occupied 
Prague. Hitler gained control over 
several millions Czechs whom he had 
said he never wanted to include in 
the German Reich. His slogan of 
“Germany for Germans” was junked 
and the Reich proclaimed its “worth 
and‘ might” to rule over other peo- 
ples for their own “good.” Britain and 
France recalled a sentence from Mein 
Kampf: “Germany will either be a 
world power or it will not be.” And 
Hitler had followed this grim state- 
ment by predicting the rise of a 
mighty German Empire of 225,000,- 
000 people, dominating Europe and 
perhaps furnishing that “highest 
master race which in the distant fu- 
ture may be called upon to solve the 





aging, if not mortal blow. 
Greece, Turkey, Rumania, 
and perhaps Poland might 
thus be forced out of the 
line-up around Germany 
and Italy.” 

Will Germany risk war 
now in a gamble for world 
power? That much - dis- 
cussed German best-seller, 
Mein Kampf, by Adolf Hit- 
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N. Y. Times 
This map shows the location of Germany’s “lost” colonies 
in Africa, the areas enclosed in black borders. It also shows 
why these territories are of strategic importance to Britain. 


problems for which it might need the 
resources of the entire globe.” Ac- 
cordingly, a British - French “Stop 
Hitler” bloc was formed to challenge 
the Rome-Berlin Axis march toward 
“domination of the world by force.” 
A tip-off concerning Hitler’s next 
objective is found in his recent 
speech rejecting President Roose- 
velt’s peace plea. “The only claim I 
have ever made and shall continue 
to make on England is that for the 
return of our colonies. .. .”” This de- 
mand for the return of colonies lost 
during the World War tends to dis- 
tract British attention during the 
Polish-German crisis. The “dollars 
and cents” value of these former col- 
onies does not amount to much. But 
they would have great military im- 
portance. Like Bismarck, the “Iron 
Chancellor” who united Germany in 


1870, Hitler has been more interest- 


ed in European expansion. But Bis- 
marck changed his mind under the 
pressure of patriotic “expansionists”; 
merchants and shipowners of Ham- 
burg and Bremen; and people with a 
“mapitis’’ complex — those 
who enjoy looking at a map 
of the world and saying 
proudly: “These spots of 
color stand for German ter- 
ritory!” Hitler has been ex- 
posed to the same pressure. 
German pride demands the 
return of “lost colonies.” 
Two Colonial training 
schools teach dairying, na- 
tive languages, native cus- 
toms, and farming. This na- 
tion without colonies has a 
Deputy for Colonial Af- 
fairs, Baron Franz von Epp. 

Germany’s colonial Em- 
pire lasted from 1884 to 
1918. On the west coast of 
Africa she Had small Togo- 
land and Cameroons; fur- 
ther down, German South- 
west Africa, half as large 
again as Germany but 
mostly barren, and down 
the East coast, German 
East Africa, twice as large 
as Germany and good for 
cotton and grazing. The 
rest of her colonies were in 
the Far East—various 
islands, part of New Guinea 
and Samoa, and Kiaochow 
on the Shantung Peninsula 
of China. The victorious 
Allies after the World War 
did not annex the German 
colonies outright. The 
(Concluded on page 18-S) 
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The Baltic Pigs and the German Wolf 


FTER the World War, four small 
A Baltic States — Finland, Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
—were taken from Russia and es- 
tablished as independent nations. 
They formed a “wall’”’ against Rus- 
sian expansion westward into Eu- 
rope. More recently, Poland tried to 
organize a Baltic “League” to keep 
Russia and Germany away from 
each other’s throats so that they 
would not use the Po- 


quarrel over the Polish seizure of 
Vilna and to reopen the frontier be- 
tween the two countries. A few 
weeks ago Germany forced Lithu- 
ania to return the former German 
city of Meme] and is demanding that 
the Lithuanians buy a larger amount 
of Nazi goods. But despite German 
pressure these nations have ignored 
a Russian offer to guarantee their in- 
dependence against Nazi aggression. 





lish plains as a battle- 
field. (Schol., May 13, 
p. 15-S.) And last week 
Germany moved swiftly 
to prevent the inclusion 
of these nations in the 
British - French “Stop 
Hitler” bloc. Non - ag- 
gression pacts were of- 
fered the Baltic States, 
and the Scandinavian 
nations—Norway, Swe- 
den and Denmark. Ger- 
many already has such 
a pact with Lithuania. 
“Live alone and like 
it” has been the Scandi- 
navian policy for many 
years. These nations 
stayed out of the World 
War and they intend to 





POLAND 





% 








remain neutral in any 
future conflict. Hinting 
that Czecho - Slovakia’s 
non - aggression pacts 
and alliances with European nations 
did not save her, a newspaper in 
Oslo, Norway, remarked: ‘Nobody 
in Scandinavia plans to attack Ger- 
many. Hitler said he had no plans to 
attack Scandinavia. A pact with 
Germany, therefore . . . is not need- 
eres 


Little Nations on the Spot 


During their twenty years of in- 
dependence, the Baltic States have 
copied the policy of Scandinavian na- 
tions. Their statesmen say, “Czecho- 
Slovakia took sides in the European 
political game. This was her mistake. 
We shall not repeat it.” Demaree 
Bess of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor writes: “After touring these 
countries, this correspondent be- 
lieves their attitude can be summed 
up as follows: ‘Any small country 
should avoid picking a quarrel with 
any large country. In any dispute be- 
tween a large and a small country, 
the latter must give in, making terms 
as best it can.” This is what hap- 
pened to Lithuania in its quarrels 
with Poland and Germany. Poland 
forced Lithuania to end its 18-year 
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This map shows the four Baltic states created after the 
World War which have now become pawns in Nazi Ger- 
many’s campaign to frustrate the “Stop Hitler” drive. 


They fear the growth of Communism 
among their peasants, and also re- 
member that once they were under 
Russian rule. 

These Baltic nations are friends 
among each other but their people 
are rather dissimilar. The Estonians 
are kinsmen of the Finns and resem- 
ble them. The Latvians, formerly 
named the Letts, are a distinct race. 
The Lithuanians are still a different 
physical type with fair hair and skin. 
Lithuania has a long history and in 
1385 its boundaries extended almost 
as far south as the Black Sea. These 
Baltic peoples all have one thing in 
common: the great majority of them 
are peasants, living close to the soil 
and working hard for their daily 
bread. All of them have experi- 
enced German economic pressure. 
Germany’s Baltic trade has increased 
about 20 per cent in the past year, 
but since the three smaller Baltic na- 
tions are mainly agricultural they 
can exchange their products for Ger- 
man manufactured goods without 
lowering their modest standard of 
living. However, German trade 
brings with it political meddling. 


Finland is the most progressive of 
the Baltic States and resembles Swe- 
den and Denmark in many ways. It 
has a democratic government, ex- 
cellent social security laws, and a 
fairly high standard of living. Tim- 
ber is its main source of national 
wealth. It is the only nation that reg- 
ularly pays installments on debts to 
the United States. 


Democracy is not openly frowned 
upon in Latvia, Estonia and Lithu- 
ania. But it is not genuinely prac- 
ticed. Semi-dictatorships rule these 
nations and strive to keep the Nazis 
and the Communists in check. Es- 
tonia is ruled by President Konstan- 
tin Pats, and pro-German influences 
are strong. Since the loss of Memel, 
Lithuania is at the mercy of Ger- 
many and must take orders from 
Hitler. Latvia’s German minority 
has been troublesome recently and 
the nation has hastened to accept 
Hitler’s proffered non - aggression 
pact. The people of Latvia are deter- 
mined folk and would like to be the 
leaders of the Baltic States. Presi- 
dent Karlis Ulmanis of Latvia stud- 
ied agriculture in the University of 
Nebraska before returning home to 
win his nation’s independence. 


Scandinavia’s Dilemma 


“The three Scandinavian coun- 
tries are brothers,” writes John Gun- 
ther, “but, as is often the case with 
brothers, they are rather dissimilar 
in character. Denmark, a country of 
islands . . . is developed to the last 
square inch. Of its tiny farms more 
than 90 per cent are cultivated by 
their owners.” Sweden and Den- 
mark probably are the best-gov- 
erned nations in Europe. Norway is 
less wealthy, but it is equally well- 
governed. The royal families of these 
three countries are closely related; 
the Danish and Norwegian Kings are 
brothers. Germany wants to gain 
Scandinavian friendship, for in case 
of war the Baltic would become al- 
most a German lake where the fleet 
could operate safely, and it would be 
a means of transport for important 
raw materials, especially iron ore 
and timber from Sweden and Nor- 
way. Germany has agreed to a Fin- 
nish-Swedish plan to fortify the 
Aland Islands on condition that they 
remain neutral in any conflict. Den- 
mark, the nearest state to Germany, 
has had the most trouble with Nazi 
propagandists. The Nazis want the 
former German province of Schles- 
wig although the people voted after 
the World War to join Denmark. 
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Creative America Today 


American Artists Working at the American Problem 


is imperative to discover every 
possibility for hope, every reason 
for confidence in the future. We live 
today in such a period. Our news- 
papers and magazines, radios and 
news-reels bombard us with pictures 
and stories of trouble and anxiety. 
They report the misery of the mil- 
lions who cannot find work .. . sui- 
cides, murders, robberies and other 
crimes . . . the graft and dishonesty 
of governing officials and the ineffi- 
ciency of bureaucracy... 
the indifference of the peo- 
ple to issues of public 
concern .. . the invasion of 
peaceful lands by dictators’ 
troops in undeclared war- 
fare .. . the tearing up of 
treaties .. . the destruction 
of cities and the mass mur- 
der of thousands of citizens 
by vandal armies. 
Certainly in times like 
these it is important to dis- 
cover and develop to the 
fullest our capacity to re- 
build American life. To re- 
build our civilization will 
require all of the creative 
energy our 
command. 
One great problem con- 
fronts us—not a hundred 
problems, not fifty or twen- 
ty—but one! It is to bring 
forth on this continent — 
in some form of coopera- 
tive commonwealth (“some 
form,” I say — exactly 
which form no one today 
can foretell, but certainly it 
will be done cooperatively, 
by Americans doing it together) that 
civilization of (1) economic abun- 
dance, (2) democratic behavior and 
(3) integrity of expression which is 
now potentially available. My Schol- 
astic articles for eight years have 
provided evidence that the American 
people now stand on the verge of a 
great era of abundance, in natural re- 
sources and technology, in demo- 
cratic tradition, in creative capacity. 
And yet in America, as well as in all 
other major industrial countries, our 
powerful economic and social system 
stands stalled, millions of people 
ready to work and yet unable to do 
so, our great tradition of democracy 
challenged and flouted, our people 
bewildered and frightened, uncer- 
tain which way to turn, to take the 
next step forward. Thus it is clear 
that our ability to distribute goods 
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By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


and services to the people lags far 
behind our capacity to produce them. 
The very keynote of our call to action 
today must be creative power. By 
that I mean first gathering all of the 
imagination there is in us—the abil- 
ity to see every phase of life in 
America more clearly; to portray 
what it is honestly and originally, to 





Barbara Morgan, Theatre Arts Monthly 
American dancers are portraying the American scene. This 
is a detail of Martha Graham’s group in “Indian Episode,” 
a section of her recent composition American Document. 


reconstruct it imaginatively, and then 
actually to build it up anew. This 
means to rebuild our natural re- 
sources, our factory and selling sys- 
tem, our government, our communi- 
ties and houses, our arts and sciences 
—everything in our culture. All must 
be designed anew and built solidly 
for the new day that we are now en- 
tering. New ideas are demanded, new 
forms of writing, new forms in archi- 
tecture, in community life, in music, 
the theatre arts, painting, sculpture, 
the crafts. 

The central need then is creative 
men and women... creative youth 
.. . creative children. For only cre- 
ative people can solve the problem. 

Do our people have creative ca- 
pacity? That question has confronted 
me during more than fifteen years of 
study of American civilization. Both 


in its history and in its contemporary 
life I have sought the answer. 

As I said in a series of articles in 
Scholasitc in 1937' the history of our 
culture proves beyond question the 
enormous creative capacity of our 
people. They revealed it in the pre- 
empting and settling of the conti- 
nent, in their mechanical inventive- 
ness, in their design and construction 
of power-machine factories and effi- 
cient business enterprises, and in 
their development of new types of 
community government. 

But in all the arts of 
intellectual composition 
and esthetic design the first 
Americans also revealed 
conspicuous creative ca- 
pgcity —in their original 
native architecture and 
community planning, in 
their brilliant state papers 
and passionate defenses of 
liberty at the time of the 
founding of our nation, and 
in the writing of the great 
writing men of the 19th 
century — Emerson, Whit- 
man, Thoreau, and Poe. 

But the history shows 
also that the competitive 
and “bigger and better” 
building spirit of the 19th 
century thwarted the true 
creative efforts of archi- 
tects and poets, novelists, 
painters, musicians, and 
community builders gener- 
erally until well-nigh our 
own times. For more than a 
century the arts in America 
were little better than 
cheap imitations of Eng- 
land, Europe, and especially the clas- 
sic modes of the past. This story has 
already been told in Scholastic in 
previous articles and the fact of the 
Americans’ creative capacity been 
established. 

More than that, our earlier discus- 
sions also showed the astonishing 
manner in which, after 1890, the cre- 
ative American burst the bonds of 
slavish imitation of Europe and the 
rest and began to state American life 
as it was really lived. By the time of 
the World War young poets, novel- 
ists, painters, and craftsmen, as well 
as creative students of the social sys- 
tems, were beginning to paint true, 


1Feb. 20, 1937, “Government and the Arts”; 
April 3, “Art During the Building of Amer- 
ica” ; April 24, ““The Creative Artist in Indus- 
trial America”; May 22, “The Story of the 
Arts of the Theatre’; May 29, “The Dance 
and the Theatre in America.” 
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original, imaginative portraits of 
America and the Americans. 

Thus my study of the history of the 
creative spirit and ability of our peo- 
ple was convincing that “the Ameri- 
can Problem” can be solved and will 
be solved in our own day. Being 
convinced of this I determined to see 
creative America today at closer 
range. The fortunate arrival of a 
half-year sabbatical leave of absence 
from the duties of teaching at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
gave me the opportunity. So, for 
four months I have been carrying on 
my search for “the creative Ameri- 
can” in most of the major centers of 
our country—in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Columbus, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Denver; in 
Seattle and Spokane; in Portland and 
San Francisco and Los Angeles and 
their satellite communities; in Phoe- 
nix, in several Texas communities, in 
New Orleans. And in the coming 
months I shall go down the south- 
east coast and up into my ancestral 
region of New England. So much for 
a hint of the geographic 
scope of the 20,000 miles of 
travel. 

What is the search show- 
ing? Of course these 300 
Americans at work that 
I have seen are only the 
most meagre sample of 
the whole brigade. Many 
have been missed altogeth- 
er, who are as important to 
the reconstruction of our 
America — perhaps more 
important — than those 
whom I have met and stud- 
ied. But it is a good sample: 
poets, novelists and essay- 
ists, musicians and dancers, 
playwrights, producers, di- 
rectors and actors, archi- 
tects, painters and indus- 
trial designers, college 
and school presidents, 
deans and teachers, engi- 
neers and regional and 
community designers. A 
good sampling, indeed, to 
be fused with that great 
concentration of creative 
people in the midst of 
whom we live and from 
whom we get daily stimu- 
lation in New York. 

What am I finding out? 1 
can’t even outline the answer in this 
article. If present plans work out 
well, I’ll tell you more fully next 
year. But there are several brief an- 
swers I can give to the question: To 
what extent does America reveal 
creative talent today to meet the 
American Problem? 

My first answer is short and clear: 
The power of creative production is 
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beginning to reveal itself all over the 
country to an extent never approxi- 
mated before. And in every medium 
of expression — in community and 
regional design and rebuilding; in 
everything that has to do with “the 
house’”’—exterior and interior archi- 
tecture; in industrial design con- 
ceived in the widest sense; in the the- 
atre arts, in the graphic and plastic 
arts. Although I know personally 
only perhaps some 500 such work- 
ers, I am confident that the search 
I shall make in the years ahead will 
bring me several thousand. 

Do not mistake me. I do not mean 
that all of these thousands, even the 
500 are great or even important “‘cre- 
ative artists.” I mean that they are 
working creatively at some phase of 
the American Problem. They are 
using their imaginations, to write, 
paint, sing, play, act, build the new 
America. In all I have seen so far, 
either in the past 15 years or in this 
current first-hand sampling of the 
expression of our people—there is 
little of the wholesale imitation of 


WPA recreational leaders are taught handicraft, athletics, ete. 
rhen they will teach children in playgrounds. These instructors 
are making clown heads which will be used for their circus. 


Europe and of the classic modes of 
the past. These Americans are striv- 
ing to describe American life as they 
see it really being lived today and in 
new forms (in new words, buildings, 
furniture, costume, melodies, plays, 
what-not) that have nothing or little 
at any rate to do with ancient or for- 
eign models. Americans are using 
their own brains and imaginations at 


last to study and solve their own 
problems. 

Take the fine cross-section of orig- 
inal American graphic and plastic 
art that I saw at the San Franciseo 
World’s Fair, devoted to contempo- 
rary American art: painting, draw. 
ing and sculpture. Here is a sampling 
of several hundred paintings repre. 
senting every region of the country! 
Forty years ago most American 
painting and sculpture was imitative 
of Europe and the classic styles, To- 
day it is becoming original, definitely 
indigenous to America. It is alive, 
experimental. The artists are trying 
to see people, landscape, nature 
through their own American eyes. 
They are facing the social world too 
as they never did before, trying to 
think their own way through the 
traits, institutions and problems of 
our people. Alive and free I would 
say of the graphic and plastic arts. 
Still too limited in power of technical 
expression, perhaps, but on the side 
of imagination definitely revealing 
great potentiality. 

Similarly with poetry 
and the novel—whether it 
be the regional poetry of 
Robert Frost (New Eng- 
land), Carl Sandburg 
(Middle West) or Robinson 
Jeffers (California); the 
regional novel of Vardis 
Fisher of the antelope re- 
gion, Idaho, or Winther of 
Seattle; of John Steinbeck 
or Hans Otto Storm in Cal- 
ifornia, or Pat O’Donnell of 
“Green Margins” fame 
from the delta region of the 
lower Mississippi. In it all 
is an honest and imagina- 
tive attempt to capture 
“the American thing” as it 
is revealed in the regions of 
our country. And a good 
deal of success already at- 
tends it. 

So too the modern danc- 
ers are working at the same 
task — Martha Graham of 
“American Document” and 
“Frontier” fame and Han- 
ya Holm of the more cosmic 
“trend” in‘the vanguard. 
Here the fresh experimen- 
tal attempts can be seen in 
the work of May O’Donnell 
and Ray Green, Lou Harri- 


'To name but a few examples—Dan Lutz, 
Barse Miller, Hilaire Hiler and Sargent John- 
son, Millard Sheets and Napolitano, Carlos 
Dyer and Ralph Stackpole, Bufano, Jacques 
Schnier and Fletcher Martin for California. 
Thomas Benton, Grant Wood, John Curry 
and others for the Middle West. Henry Matt- 
son, Georgia O’Keeffe, Arthur Dove, Geor- 
gina Klitgaard, Herman More, Katherine 
Schmidt, Eugene Speicher, Charles Rosen, 
Wendell Jones, Doris Lee, John Marin, and 
Waldo Pierce for the general New York com- 
munity ; and so we could go on naming sev- 
eral hundred covering every region of the 
country. 
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More and more real American architecture is coming into its own. This is the Colo- 
rado Springs Fine Arts Center, designed by John Gaw Meems, which houses a school, 
art galleries and a concert hall. Note the frieze of wild horses by Frank Mechau. 


son and others in California, of Bon- 
nie Bird in Seattle, and of others 
scattered across our country. Here 
again there is no-sign of copying; the 
formalities of the “ballet” forms are 
completely gone; the romanticism of 
the Victorian days is definitely be- 
hind us. But again we must say com- 
petence in technique has not kept 
pace with imagination. These young 
Americans must learn “to say what 
they see.” I, for one, believe they are 
working hard at the problem. 


Government Enterprise 

I am inclined to think the most 
impressive examples of our emerging 
creative power are to be found in 
government enterprises. Two con- 
spicuous illustrations which I have 
already described in Scholastic arti- 
cles are the great social experiment 
of the T.V.A. and the various “art” 
projects of the Federal Government. 
The T.V.A., as the finest “social” lab- 
oratory in the country (in any coun- 
try of the twenty I visited!), was 
presented last month (April 22, 
1939). I shall say no more of that en- 
terprisehere except to urge students 
everywhere to study it and the other 
great regional developments of the 
coming years. Every high school in 
America should be organizing part of 
its study of contemporary life about 
the vast regional problems and the 
programs of the state and federal 
governments to meet them." 

As for the Federal projects in art, 
writing, theatre and music, we stud- 


1Especially keep in touch with the work of 
the National Resources Committee (Wash- 
ington, D. C., several epoch-making publica- 
tions of which have already come from the 
press. 
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ied their achievement. In the past 
four months I have met the directors 
of those projects in nine of the larger 
cities and have seen many hundreds 
of workers at work. I am tremen- 
dously impressed with the results 
and ready to confirm the evaluation 
I made in 1937. I saw this year no 
sabotaging of the job, no watching 
the clock, no grafting of the type re- 
ferred to so frequently in the politi- 
cal criticisms of the W-P.A. activities. 
Here is honest work and real crafts- 
manship. Here is originality, imagi- 
nation alive. Most unexpected of all, 
perhaps, was the amazing coopera- 
tive spirit with which these people 
have done and are doing their work. 
With the San Francisco sculptor, 
Ralph Stackpole, I went to the Coit 
Tower on Telegraph Hill, for exam- 
ple, to see the murals. What a co- 
operative job that was! Twenty-five 
painters on the W-P.A., hitherto 
thought of as “ivory-tower individ- 
ualists,” came together and in six 
weeks’ time covered the entire wall 
space of that tower with historical 
murals—much_of it is pretty com- 
petent painting too. “You take that 
wall and I’ll take this one,” they said 
to one another. “You take that theme 
and I'll take this.” Working with fine 
social and public spirit, in a month 
and a half the whole vast work was 
done. And this is only a single exam- 
ple of scores that could be given of 
cooperative effort in the arts — the 
Index of American Design, the Writ- 
ers’ Project, the symphonies of the 
music project, the great 12-volume 
“History of Music in San Francisco 
Series,” and many others. 

But I’ve only hinted at the tremen- 


dous scope and variety of things I 
saw. A map of creative American ar- 
chitecture rolled out before my eyes 
as I saw the modern buildings of 
Frank Lloyd Wright in a dozen states 
(what an achievement that man’s 
life work is!); Richard Neutra’s and 
William Wooster’s in California, 
George Keck’s in Chicago; George 
Howe’s and William Lescaze’s in 
New York—to name only a few. 
American houses for American life, 
built by Americans who are at last 
doing their own thinking, dreaming 
their own dreams, imagining their 
new designs fresh and clear. 


Industrial Designers 

And American industrial design- 
ers collaborating with the architects 
—even “absorbing” them in their 
development of the use of a vast 
range of new materials and the cre- 
ation of a multitude of new forms for 
every kind of paraphernalia of mod- 
ern life. What I saw in the work of 
Kem Weber and Messrs. Reckless 
and Adams at the Art Center School 
in Los Angeles can be duplicated in 
the laboratories of Norman Bel Ged- 
des, Raymond Loewy, Eleanor Le- 
maire and others in New York and 
the east. 


And—lI wish there were space to 
tell you of the original creative 
things that are beginning to take 
place in Hollywood. If you could 
have a day at Walt Disney’s and see 
that group of several hundred young 
enthusiastic artists at work, you 
would be convinced that America 
could be trusted to work her way 
through creatively. Again, the most 
impressive characteristics were (1) 
the cooperative way the work was 
done by artists, and (2) the integrity 
of it. 


Magnificent Solution 


My space is exhausted and we have 
only lifted the curtain on the great 
drama of creative work that is be- 
ginning to be played on our conti- 
nent. But perhaps enough has been 
said even in these few paragraphs to 
lead you to want to study “Creative 
America.” I know nothing more im- 
portant to do—especially creative 
America at work at “the American 
Problem.” But to the high school stu- 
dents of America I would say: You 
have within you the creative power 
your country must develop if it is to 
succeed in bringing forth on this con- 
tinent a great civilization of economic 
abundance, of democratic behavior, 
and of integrity of expression. If 
you work and develop that capacity 
to the maximum we shall solve the 
American Problem in the next gen- 
eration in magnificent fashion. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY 





RAGGED half million people 

straggle up and down the Pacific 
Coast, following the ripening of the 
crops. In battered trucks, trailers, and 
jaloppies they seek a living. With luck 
they pick up work in the hop, lettuce 
and cotton fields, the orchards and 
vineyards. During the slack season 
they are forced on relief —if they 
can get it. 

Eighty percent of this ragged crew 
are refugees from the “Dustbowl”— 
self-respecting farmers driven out of 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas. Many 
are former tenant farmers, evicted 
from their rented lands by tractors— 
“tractored out” they call it. They have 
no votes, no homes, no money, and no 
friends in their new land. Their chil- 
dren have very little nourishing food 
and succumb to typhoid and malaria. 
Their schooling is spotty and brief. 


28 by Lange from FSA 


During the three weeks or so they 
can get work on one farm, they are 
herded into shacks without floors or 
windows, paid a top wage of $1.25 a 
day, forced to buy costly supplies from 
company stores. Always there are too 
many of. them and some have to camp 
alongside irrigation ditches. The 
ragged band brings slum conditions to 
the country they wander through, 
overflows hospitals and forces health 
and sanitation problems on unwilling 
communities. 

Why have these migrants turned to 
the West? Because when they took to 
the road, they had the word-of-mouth 
assurance of other wanderers that 
work was to be had on the vast farms 
of California. That is true, but their 
misfortune is that they are far, far too 
many for California’s needs. Two men 
scramble for every job. 
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Machine agriculture and intensive 
farming are the demons which, along 
with drought, forced the migrant 
workers into their tragic wanderings, 
But neither the migrants themselves, 
the California growers, nor the plant- 
ers of the south central states can be 
entirely blamed for this situation. 

Farmers by training and experience, 
the migrants naturally turned toward 
the Coast. But once there, they found 
jobs scarce, wages low, and employ- 
ment covering only four to six months 
of the year. The more experienced 
ones knew the ropes and got the jobs, 
and the new ones found each quest for 
work harder. Without the average 
yearly wage of $350 to $450 that a mi- 
grant might hope for, his plight was 
desperate indeed. 

It is true that California must have 
migrant labor at peak times when 


Above: The jalopy has replaced the covered wagon for pioneer- 
ing. Below: Among the hop-pickers of the Northwest, there are 
few of the ties which denote permanent living, except family ties. 


Above: Seven migrants make their home in this dilapidated tent. 
Below: This is one of the FSA’s good permanent camps in Kern 
Co., California, where wanderers can live cheaply and well. 
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MIGRATORY LABOR IN WESTERN HARVEST FIELDS 





Discomfort, poverty, and worry have aged 
the faces of these Texan parents driven to 
the life of migrants in California valleys. 


planting and picking are at hand. The 
big farms have always taken on hun- 
dreds of temporary workers—origi- 
nally Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, Fili- 
pinos and Mexicans. During the past 
few years, however, immigration laws 
have barred Asiatics, and Mexicans 
have gone back home or boughi farms. 

Then Americans came to supply the 
needed labor. A few years ago there 
were only a few thousand of them— 
mostly single men. Now there are per- 
haps 500,000 in California alone, and 
an equal number in other states, main- 
ly in family groups. A few got steady 
jobs; some found work in the cities; 
some bought land; but the majority 
became wanderers. Now California 
cannot support them. One boy said, 
“When they need us they call us mi- 
grants. When we've picked their crops 
we’re bums and we got to get out. They 
call us Okies because we come from 
Oklahoma, the state nobody likes.” 

The migrants grew bitter and sullen. 
but they made little attempt to organ- 
ize to get better wages and living con- 
ditions. The Californians are afraid, 
nonetheless, of the growth of unions. 
Large fruit and truck farming is very 
expensive. It demands a big invest- 
ment in irrigation, machinery, equip- 
ment, and acreage. So large agricul- 
tural corporations control the big 
farms which are really immense food 
factories, run like industrial plants. 

The workers have not favored 
unions because they lack the money 
for dues, they are constantly on the 
road, and they are by nature individu- 
alists. However, in 1930 the Cannery 
and Agricultural Workers Industrial 
Union (Communist-led) was formed. 
In 1933 there was a cotton - pickers’ 
strike affecting 12,000 workers. The 
next year there were 50 strikes and 
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“You think there’s a chance farther up 
the valley? I need work bad.” Hopefully, 


they depend upon word-of-mouth news. 














Map from Fortune 
Heavy bands on the map show main 
routes followed by migrants seeking work 
at peak times in fruit and truck-picking. 


wages increased from 15 to 27% cents 
an hour. 

Frightened by the action of the mi- 
grants, the California anti-Red forces 
organized. Employers and local au- 
thorities broke up the union in 1934. 
In 1936 the Migratory Workers Pro- 


‘tective Union was formed, affiliated 


with neither the CIO nor the AF of L, 
and charging no dues. At once, the 
owners formed vigilante committees. 
They feared negotiation, for their crops 
cannot wait for picking once they are 
ripe. Delay means ruin for the grow- 
ers. But the vigilantes were ruthless 


One man shot, a dozen injured as police 
broke up hand-to-hand battle with tear 
gas and guns in the Salinas lettuce strike. 


in their handling of labor troubles. 
Tear gas, guns, goon squads, bribery 
and espionage were all used to quell 
the unions. 

Behind the vigilantes stand the As- 
sociated Farmers, dominated by the 
big agricultural corporations. They led 
the battles of the bloody Salinas let- 
tuce strike in 1937. The La Follette 
Civil Liberties Committee plans to in- 
vestigate the strikebreaking tactics of 
the AF, provided Congress makes a 
grant. The AF has built some good 
camps, but it opposes government 
camps. It prefers to keep migrants on 
the move and wages low. The migrants 
wish to become citizens of California 
in order to vote. 

What is being done to ease the dis- 
tress of these derelict Americans? 
There are many attempted solutions 
of the problem. One is that of the Cali- 
fornia Citizens Association, which has 
petitioned Congress asking the Fed- 
eral Government to return the mi- 
grants to their homes, inform poten- 
tial refugees of the true situation in 
California, and stop giving relief to all 
who ask for it. 

The State of California helps those 
ineligible for relief by cutting down 
the period of waiting for citizenship 
from three years to one. After that 
they may receive $16 a month in re- 
lief. The Relief Administration also 
tries to send them back home, but the 
home states turn a cold shoulder. 

The Federal Farm Security Admin- 
istration has really tried to do a job 
for the migrants. It has built both per- 
manent and mobile camps and opened 
clinics. The transients have to pay only 
ten cents a week or two hours’ weekly 
labor for use of the camp. Emergency 
funds, supplies and medical care are 
given to those who arrive destitute. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


THE “HAMMER” 


Unpredictable Soviet Russia pulled 
another surprise last week when the 
brilliant Foreign Commissar Maxim 
Litvinoff suddenly resigned and was 
replaced by Vya- 
cheslaff Molotoff 
(or Molotov). 

Does this mean 

that Russia will 

shun the British- 

French “Stop Hit- 

ler” bloc and iso- 

late herself from 
Western European 
affairs? Or did 
Dictator Stalin | 
make this switch 
to force Britain 
and France into a 
firmer military pact against German 
aggression? 

Ill-health is given as the reason for 
Litvinoff’s resignation. However, the 
worried British believe that he may 
have been removed to provide Stalin 
with a “yes man.” Litvinoff was an 
experienced diplomat who did his own 
thinking. Molotoff is without experi- 
ence in foreign affairs. 

For the past 10 years Molotoff has 
been Premier of Russia. Lenin, the 
“father” of Communist Russia, called 
him the “best filing clerk in the Soviet 
Union.” “Molotoff” means “hammer.” 
The “Hammer’s” real name is V. V. 
Skriabin. He is orderly, cautious, and 
has the full confidence of Stalin. 


“IGNACE THE OBEDIENT” 


Under the Polish Constitution, Pres- 
ident Ignacy Moscicki supposedly 
holds the most power. Recently, that 
power was increased when he was 
given dictatorial 
authority during 
the present Po- 
lish - German cri- 
sis. However, Mar- 
shal Eduard Smig- 
ly-Rydz, who 
bosses the politi- 
cally powerful 
army, is by far the 
strongest leader in 
Poland, and the 
unpopular but ef- 
ficient Foreign 
Minister Josef Beck ranks second. 

President Moscicki’s real ranking in 
Polish affairs may be understood more 
clearly from his nickname: “Ignace 
the Obedient.” He has been valuable to 
Poland’s politicians because he never 
mixed in politics. A former professor 
of electro-chemistry, Moscicki has 
made about 500 inventions. 

When “Iron Marshal” Josef Pilsud- 
ski died in 1935, Smigly-Rydz, Beck 
and Moscicki inherited his power. 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz took Pilsudski’s 
old job as Inspector General of the 
Army, Beck carried on the “Iron Mar- 
shal’s” foreign policy of balancing be- 
tween Russia and Germany, while the 
aging, cultured Moscicki sat in the 
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“front office” and tried to keep Po- 
land’s turbulent political parties from 
boiling over too often. 


“BROTHER RAT” 


In the Broadway play and moving 
picture, Brother Rat, a girl character 
who has run out of conversational ma- 
terial says brightly to a Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute ca- 
det: “They say 
that West Point is 
called the V.M.I. 
of the North.” This 
innocent remark 
was underlined 
recently when 
President Roose- 
velt appointed 
Brigadier General 
George C. Mar- 
shall next Chief of 
Staff of the United 
States Army. 

General Marshall was a “Brother 
Rat” at V.M.I. He was graduated in 
1901 and entered the army as a second 
lieutenant of infantry in 1902. He will 
be the second officer not a West Point 
graduate to get the highest post in the 
army. The other was General Leonard 
Wood, who was made Chief of Staff 
by President Theodore Roosevelt. The 
new Chief of Staff, now 58, will suc- 
ceed General Malin Craig, who retires 
at the age of 64 on August 31. 

In naming General Marshall, the 
President passed over 20 Major Gen- 
erals and 14 Brigadier Generals who 
outranked him. But West Pointer Hugh 
S. Johnson, N. Y. World-Telegram col- 
umnist, stoutly defended the Marshall 
appointment. He explained that Gen- 
eral Craig has made Marshall Deputy 
Chief of Staff and that General Per- 
shing regarded General Marshall as 
one of the best soldiers he has known. 
The new Chief of Staff served through- 
out the World War and was aide-de- 
camp to General Pershing from 1919 
to 1924. 
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CHAMPION FATHER 


The recent death of United States 
Senator James Hamilton Lewis of IIli- 
nois takes from the Senate its most 
colorful member. “Ham,” as he was 
called, was noted 
for his fashionable 
clothes and his 
pink whiskers—he 
had the only full 
beard in the 
United States Sen- 
ate. James Michael 
Slattery, his suc- 
cessor, wears no 
beard, but he does 
have the largest 
family of any Sen- 
ator. He is the fa- 
ther of eleven chil- 
dren, ten by his first wife, who died, 
and one by the present Mrs. Slattery. 

The appointment of Slattery by Gov- 
ernor Horner of Illinois was welcomed 
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by national Democratic party leade 
who are anxious to keep the State in 
line during the 1940 presidential rage, 
The new Senator has managed to keep 
out of the feud between Governor 
Horner and the Nash-Kelly political 
machine in Chicago (Cook County), 
and is friendly with both factions. 

He was Cook County campaign man- 
ager for U. S. Senator Scott W. Lucas, 
elected with Horner backing, and dur- 
ing the recent Chicago elections he 
supported Mayor Kelly. 

Born in Chicago, Senator Slattery 
attended St. Ignatius College and the 
Illinois College of Law, and was admit- 
ted to the practice of law in 1908. For 
a time he served on the faculty of 
Webster College of Law while Senator 
Lewis was its president. After serving 
in various official capacities in Chicago, 
the new Senator became chairman of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission in 
1936. Regarded as an independent in 
local politics, Senator Slattery has 
pledged to support the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. 








“Lost” Colonies 
(Concluded from Page 11-S) 


League of Nations distributed them to 
other nations as “mandates” to be ruled 
under League supervision. Britain got 
German East Africa, part of Togoland, 
a slice of Cameroons, and the upper 
hand in Egyptian affairs. France took 
most of Togoland and the Cameroons, 
while Belgium and Portugal got strips 
of German East Africa, and the Union 
of South Africa (British self-govern- 
ing Dominion, like Canada) received 
German Southwest Africa. Italy, which 
was promised much for deserting Ger- 
many in 1915, got nothing: a “wrong” 
that Mussolini “righted” when he con- 
quered Ethiopia in 1936. The 140,000,- 
000 natives in Africa were given no 
chance to say anything about these ar- 
rangements. 

As a source of needed raw mate- 
rials, these former German colonies 
rank down the list. And most of this 
territory is too hot and disease-rid- 
den for white settlements. But Britain 
and France must hold on to these colo- 
nies for reasons of self-defense. Ger- 
man East Africa (Kenya ang Tangan- 
yika) controls Britain’s coMmmunica- 
tions from .Cape Town, South Africa 
to Cairo, Egypt, and might threaten 
the Sudan. Southwest Africa is, need- 
ed to protect Britain’s sea route around 
the Cape of Good Hope—doubly valu- 
able if Italo-German forces cut her 
“life line” through the Mediterranean 
Sea. The French fear a Rome-Berlin 
Axis move to connect Italian Libya 
with Cameroons, thereby menacing 
Central Africa. They also are prepared 
for an Italian thrust against Tunisia 
and Algeria, important to France as a 
source of food and native soldiers. The 
victory of General Franco in Spain has 
tightened the Italo-German hold on 
Spanish Morocco, and German guns at 
Ceuta endanger Gibraltar. 
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Pulitzer Prizes 


Suggestions for Using the 
Journalism for Classroom 


ESULTS of several important 
prize contests in the creative 
arts and journalism have been 
announced recently. On the heels of 
the Scholastic Awards results, comes 
the announcement of Pulitzer Prize 
winners, discussed in the Literary 
Leads (26-E). Also, there is the New 
York Drama Critics Circle play selec- 
tion—or rather lack of selection— 
mentioned in last week’s Literary 
Leads. Then there are the results of 
May Lamberton Becker’s Favorite 
Children’s Book contest (23-E). All 
of these events should provide valu- 
able material for classroom discus- 
sion, comparison, and criticism. 
Students may be encouraged to ob- 
tain copies of the Pulitzer Prize 
books. Some pupils may wish to vol- 
unteer to report on them for the class. 
Refer to Scholastic’s Novel issue 
(October 22, 1938) for a selection 
from Marjorie Rawling’s The Year- 
ling, the winning novel, and the 
Poetry Corner of the March 6, 1936, 
issue for material on John Gould 
Fletcher, winner of the poetry award. 
Have the class look up 
the writings of all the 
Pulitzer Prize winners in 
journalism. Then have a 
class discussion to see if 
the students can find just 
what special merits these 
newspaper pieces have 
that appealed to the 
Pulitzer judges. A plan 
might be devised by 
which a student commit- 
tee of “Pulitzer judges” 
is set up to make their 
own selections in the va- 
rious fields where Pulit- 
zer awards have been 
announced. The class 
will get a lot of fun out 
of comparing them with 
the actual Pulitzer selec- 
tions. The prize winning 
cartoon (reproduced at 
the right) might be 
posted. It may possibly 
provide a class discus- 
sion in itself. How many 
students consider it the 
outstanding cartoon of 


Awards in Literature and 


Comparison and Analysis 


“Pulitzer” committees can find a bet- 
ter one? 

May Lamberton Becker’s report on 
her “My Favorite Children’s Book” 
contest may be used as starting point 
for a discussion of the criteria by 
which we assess the books we read. 
The Honor Books of the Herald Trib- 
une Spring Book Festival Contest 
(26-E) listed for older children pro- 
vide many valuable suggestions for 
home and vacation reading. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-10 and 27-36, common to all editions.) 
STORY 

Review Part I of the story, Sea- 
soned Timber before passing on to 
this week’s installment. 

Ask your pupils to make two lists 
of arguments used in the campaign: 
one for the acceptance of Mr. Wheat- 
on’s bequest and one for its rejection. 
Discuss what Mr. Dewey meant when 
he said that Fascism was trying to 
buy the people of Clifford. Why did 
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he declare that the effects of the elec- 
tion would extend far beyond the lo- 
cal community? 

In what ways does Mrs. Fisher re- 
veal New England character through 
the actions and speech of the people 
in this story? Why did Timothy feel 
that his side had lost the election? 
Which of Canby’s surmises do you 
think represented the greatest influ- 
ence on the election? How do you ac- 
count for the outcome of the election? 


GUIDANCE 

Several important pointers for 
young travelers can be obtained from 
the account of Tom Best’s trip to 
Metropolis in this week’s Boy Dates 
Girl (32). Suggest that students dis- 
cuss whether Tom gave the right tips 
for services and whether he went 
about obtaining his room and break- 
fast at the hotel in the proper way. 


ADVICE ON COLLEGE 

Girls who are planning to attend 
college next fall will find many valu- 
able suggestions on clothes, budgets, 
dates, activities, room furnishings, 
and making friends, in Christine 
Butchart’s The First Year’s the Hard- 
est But It’s Also the Most Fun (30). 


STAMPS 

Stamps issued in celebration of the 
Constitution Sesquicentennial are re- 
produced and described in Frank L. 
Wilson’s World Honors Our Consti- 
tution (34). Encourage your students 
to find out the. nature of the three 
special stamps which have been is- 
sued by the United States during the 
nineteen months’ celebration of the 
Sesquicentennial. What was the pur- 
pose of the United States Constitu- 


- tion Sesquicentennial Commission? 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 11-S to 
18-S, as well as other 1 Studies 


features in the common sections.) 


GERMAN OBJECTIVES 

For light on the expansion moves of 
the Rome-Berlin Axis during the 
next few months, students should 
read Will “Lost” Colonies Satisfy 
Germany? (11-S). Discuss the next 
steps that Hitler and Mussolini are 
likely to take, What strategic attack 
does William Philip Simms believe 
Hitler is considering? What factors 
does Simms list on the side of peace? 

Is it likely that Hitler will risk a 
war to obtain his next objective? In 
what way did the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia repudiate Hitler’s 
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NEW VACATION THRILL - 
THIS LUXURY CRUISE TO 
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ARITH-MAGIC— 


Add interest and value te mathematics. Teach accurate, 
easily learned short-cuts. Solve hard problems men- 
tally. Useful in business, science, engineering, any- 
where figuring is required. Arith-Magic embodies many 
new, easier, more accurate methods, never before pub- 
Mshed. Full price, $2.00, or write for FREE details. 


Arith-Magic, Dept. 53, Elmhurst, Illinois 














SAPLINGS 

The short stories, poems, plays, etc., of 
this year’s Scholastic Awards winners 
collected in book form. Price $2.00. 
Limited Edition. Order now for Sep- 
tember delivery. All orders billed 
October first. Be sure there is a copy 
reserved for you by writing now to: 
Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“Germany fot Germans” slogan? 

Describe the extent of German 
colonies before 1918. How did the 
League of Nations provide for the 
government of these colonies? What 
countries were given supervision or 
control of the various German colo- 
nies? How do these colonies rank as a 
source of raw materials? Why do 
Britain and France feel obliged to 
keep the control of some of these re- 
gions? How has Italo-German influ- 
ence been extended in Spanish 
Morocco? 

Explain the effectiveness of Ger- 
many’s barter system. How does the 
system operate with regard to any 
one nation? Where has the system 
made greatest gains? 

Both this article and the article on 
the Baltic states should be studied 
in relation to the latest developments 
as reported in The March of Events 


(7). 


BALTIC STATES 

Insight into the importance of the 
Baltic nations in European affairs 
may be obtained from The Baltic Pigs 
and the German Wolf (12-S). How 
has Germany sought to prevent the 
inclusion of these states in the “Stop 
Hitler” bloc? 


Describe the long-standing foreign 
policy of the Scandinavian nations. 
How does Demaree Bess summarize 
the attitude of the Baltic states to- 
ward their larger neighbors? What 
has been the reaction of these nations 
to Russian offers for protection? 


In what ways are the people of the 
various Baltic states dissimilar? 
What things do they have in com- 
mon? What disadvantages and dan- 
gers attend increases in German 
trade? Describe the progressive char- 
acteristics of Finland. Why does this 
nation deserve the respect of Ameri- 
cans? What is the status of democracy 
in the Baltic states? Describe the ex- 
tension of German influence in Es- 
tonia, Lithuania, and Latvia. What 
American influences may be found in 
Latvia? 

In what ways are the three Scan- 
dinavian countries similar and in 
what ways do they differ? How do 
these nations present an example of 
good government in Europe? What 
part of Denmark does Germany want 
to annex? Describe the attitude of 
Sweden and Norway toward Euro- 
pean alliances and pacts. 

Ask students to prepare floor talks 
on each of the Baltic and Scandi- 
navian countries, describing their lo- 
cation, surface features, industries, 
products, people, cities, social prog- 
ress, government and foreign rela- 
tions. 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 19-E to 
26-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 


DRAMA 

An excellent play for amateur pro- 
duction is The Inn of Return (19-E) 
by Don. C. Jones. 

After the class has read the play, 
students may study the playwright’s 
technique by pointing out each clue 
indicating the guilty person. How 
many feel that the author has been 
too obvious in this respect? Are clues 
introduced which make one suspect 
other characters? Explain. What de- 
vice is used for describing the char- 
acters of the play? Is the denouement 
too sudden to be convincing? How 
has the reader been prepared to ac- . 
cept Kennedy’s part in the affair? 


READING SKILLS 

Directions (to students): How 
many words a minute can you read? 
Test your speed on the article, Keep 
a Diary (22-E). Be sure to find all 
the reasons why the author thinks 
diaries are valuable. 

At a signal from your teacher, be- 
gin. When you have finished, record 
your time and compute your rate. 
There are 1,131 words in the article. 
Check your comprehension by writ- 
ing “True” or “False” for the follow- 
ing statements: 


1. Daily practice in recording will 
develop a more seeing eye. 

2. Diaries have no value for the 
historian. 

3. The quality of the paper is of 
no importance in keeping a diary. 

4. Modern readers are interested 
in the diarists of the past. 

5. Elizabeth Bleecker wrote about 
family life in New York. 

6. Libraries would not be inter- 
ested in the diaries of debutantes. 

7. The New York Public Library 
wants to collect diaries of the present 
period. 

8. Mrs. Roosevelt’s My Day will 
be an important contribution to social 
history. 

9. Our diaries will have greatest 
value to historians if we emphasize 
our personal reactions to happenings. 

10. Catherine Elizabeth Havens 
wrote of her visit to the Crystal Pal- 
ace. 

Key for Scoring. 1. True, 2. False, 3. 
False, 4. True, 5. True, 6. False, 7. True, 
8. True, 9. False, 10. False. 


COMPOSITION 

Urge your students to follow the 
suggestions of Agnes N. Bass in Keep 
a Diary (22-E) by writing their own 
“My Day.” At the end of the first and 
the second weeks ask them to read 
excerpts from these diaries to the 
class. Comments and criticisms from 
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the group should center on the accu- 
racy, perception and freedom from 
trivia of the diaries as chronicles of 
our manners, customs, and social 
conditions. Means of preserving the 
diaries for future reference should 
be considered. 


POETRY ‘ 

What is the relationship between 
Emily Dickinson’s life and her 
poetry? Your students may begin the 
study of the question with the ma- 
terial in this week’s Poetry Corner 
(25-E). Ask them to select lines and 
expressions in the two poems pre- 
sented which are illustrative of Emily 
Dickinson’s (1) rare imagination, (2) 
unique expression, (3) strong emo- 
tional tone, and (4) irregularities of 
form. Students should continue to 
look for these elements in reading 
other poems of Emily Dickinson’s in 
Bianchi and Hampson’s edition of 
The Poems of Emily Dickinson, in 
Untermeyer’s Modern American 
Poetry, or in Further Poems by Em- 
ily Dickinson. 

From the above references and 
from Pollitt’s Emily Dickinson: The 
Human Background and Bianchi’s 
The Life and Letters of Emily Dick- 
inson, ask students to select those 
aspects of the poet’s life which have 
had the strongest influence on the 
quality of her verse. 

WILHELMINA HILL 


WPA Plays 

The popularity of three classical 
dramas presented by the WPA Fed- 
eral Theatre Project in New York 
high schools during the first half of 
the current school year indicates that 
high school students really enjoy this 
type of drama. 

Condensed productions of William 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Oliver Gold- 
smith’s She Stoops to Conquer, and 
Henrik Ibsen’s An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple were presented in 40 perform- 
ances and drew approximately 40,- 
000 spectators at reduced student 
rates. A fourth production, Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night, is now in re- 
hearsal for a spring presentation. 
The four plays were chosen for their 
relationship to the drama and lit- 
erature curricula and comprise a 
“Classical Program” of drama. 

Theatre veterans, connected with 
the productions, have remarked on 
the sound critical sense of the student 
audiences. George Kondolf, director 
of the WPA Federal Theatre in New 
York City, refers to the student au- 
dience as “. . . an unusually critical 
one, quick to distinguish between the 
false and true... .” He also found that 
the students were “enthusiastic” in 
their reactions to the performances. 
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EASTERN puts THESE PLEASURE PORTS 


ON YOUR VACATION TRAVEL MAP <8 





“EASTERN” POINTS TO 
* FAIR SAILING! 








Soon your turn will come to forsake routine 
and set off for that cherished vacation. Can't you 
hear the ocean pounding on the giant rocks of 
Maine ... the muffled gurgle of a trout pool... 
the surf dissolving its rustling sequins on Bermuda 
and Virginia sands? 

Lucky wanderer! Whether you travel to Nova 
Scotia, Maine, or Bermuda, fine “Eastern" ships 
await to fete you en route. “Eastern” commands 
the only fleet that can take you to all the ocean 
pleasure ports shown here. Among its extensive 
services are cruises, all-expense tours, excursions, 
and regular sailings that cool and amuse you. 

P. S. — This is the chance of a lifetime to combine a World's 
Fair with a trip on a large ocean liner! 


Send for illustrated books and folders about the 
“Eastern” ports you'd like to visit. 


®@ Take along your car. On many of its routes, *"Eastern"’ 
offers low rates for aut bil 





tes 
np by p gers. 


@ SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or communicate with Eastern 
Steamship Lines, Pier 19, North River, New York; or 5 W. 
49th St., Rockefeller Center (just off Fifth Ave.). 


EASTERN ies 








TO VIRGINIA—Visit Virginia 
Beach and colonia! Williamsbu: 





SIGHT and SOUND 


VIRGINIA FILMS 

Several films on subjects pertain- 
ing to Virginia and Virginians may 
be borrowed free of charge from the 
Virginia Conservation Commission, 
Division of Publicity and Advertis- 
ing, Richmond, Virginia. The follow- 
ing films are now available: The 
Beautiful Caverns of Luray; Vir- 
ginia Movietone Travelogue; Colo- 
nial National Historical Park; Shen- 
andoah National Park; Natural 
Bridge and Historic Lexington; 
Channel Bass Fishing Off Virginia; 
Wonders of the World; George Wash- 
ington in Virginia; George Wash- 
ington’s Virginia; and Richmond 
Under Three Flags. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 

A recent bulletin entitled Ultra- 
High Frequency Educational Broad- 
casting Stations has been issued by 
the United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The first chapter deals 
with the significance for education 
involved in the use of the ultra-high 
frequencies. The remainder of the 
document is intended to be of practi- 
cal service to school administrators 
who may, or should, be interested in 
this development. Personnel, in- 
stallation, operating costs, equip- 
ment, and receivers for ultra-high 
frequency radio are some of the 
problems on which information and 
suggestions are supplied. 














NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
1939 SUMMER RADIO 
WORKSHOP 


JULY 5—AUGUST 12 


eThe fourth annual summer ses 
sion of a Radio training school 
which has won a national reputa- 
tion. College and high school 
teachers were registered from 22 
states for the 1938 session. 
Classes in Script Writing, Produc-: 
tion, Radio Speech, Radio in the 
Classroom, The American System 
of Radio, Special Lectures, Field 
Trips, etc. 
Instructors chosen from leaders in 
the Radio Industry. Successful 
completion of course accredited by 
New York University School of 
Education. 

For announcement “R™ giving 
full information address 





Division of General Education 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
20 Washington Square North 
New York, New York 





























AMATEUR MOVIES 

A new volume on Make Your Own 
Movies by Arthur L. Gale and King 
Pessels (New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., 1939) should prove valu- 
able to makers of amateur movies. 
Many ideas are given for making 
films of the family, vacation, sports, 
travel, nature, business, and other 
subjects. Practical information is 
given on the use of the camera, ex- 
posure meters, filters, extra lenses, 
lights, and color, and on splicing, 
editing, and writing titles. The sug- 
gestions on composition of movie 
shots should aid in improving the 
photography of most amateur movie 
enthusiasts. 


SMITHSONIAN PROGRAMS 

Teachers, parents, and students 
may obtain free leaflets from NBC 
on the subjects of the Smithsonian 
Institution radio programs. The fol- 
lowing programs are soon to be 
broadcast: 


May 21—Model Airplanes 

May 28—Salt from the Earth 

June 4—Old-Fashioned Gardens 

June 11—Growth of the American 
Flag 

June 18—Fishing Around the World 

June 25—The Miracle of Paper 


FILM DISTRIBUTORS 

The Audio-Visual Education Of- 
fice of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has compiled the follow- 
ing list of references which contain 
names and addresses of distributors 
of both free and rental motion pic- 
tures. 


Brown, E. H. and Bird, J. Motion Pictures 
and Lantern Slides for Elementary Vis- 
ual Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1931. 


Brown, E. H. Selected List of Classroom 
Films in Natural and Physical Sciences 
for Junior and Senior High School 
Classes. Audio-Visual Education Office, 
Teachers College, 1936. 


Composite List of Non-Theatrical Film 
Sources. United States Department of 
Commerce, Motion Picture Section, 
Washington, D. C. 


Current Releases of Nontheatrical Films. 
Same as above, monthly. 


Educational Film Catalog. A classified list 
of non-theatrical films. H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York. Annual compila- 
tion, with quarterly supplements. 

Directory of 16mm. Film Sources. Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, 
Iowa, 1936. rev. ed. 

Directories of 16mm. Motion Picture 
Sources: Geography, Travel, Natural Re- 
sources, Agriculture, Medical Films, Re- 
ligious Films, Sound Film Sources, 8mm. 
Film Sources, etc. Bell and Howell Com- 
pany, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Greene, Nelson F. Thousand and One Blue 

Book of Non-Theatrical Films. Educa- 





tlonal Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1937. 

Industrial Education Films. George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Koon, C. M. and Others. List of Parent 
Education Films. Parent-Education Of. 
fice, FERA, Walker-Johnson Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Koon, C. M. Sources of Visual Aids and 
Equipment for Instructional Use in 
Schools. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1937. Pamphlet 80. 


Kerman, H. C. Free Motion Pictures for 
Classes Studying Occupations. Niagara 
Falls, New York. 


Sources of Films for International Rela- 
tions. Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Division of Intercourse and 
Education, New York. 


Townes, Mary. Teaching With Motion Pic- 
tures. Guide to Sources of Information 
and Materials. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1938. 


Weaver, G. G. Bibliography of Technical 
and Industrial Motion Picture Films and 
Slides. New York State Department of 
Industrial Teacher-Training, 155 West 
65th Street, New York, 1934. 


Woodring, M. N. and Others. Enriched 
Teaching of English in the Junior and 
Senior High School. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1934. 
(See others in the Enriched Teaching 
Series.) 


NEW CBS SERIES 

Columbia is offering five new se- 
ries of broadcasts which begin dur- 
ing May. Each of these series will 
deal with subjects of educational 
value. The titles and hours of some 
of these programs follow: 
Republic in Action (Sundays, 2 P.M.) 
The World Today (Sundays, 5 P.M.) 
Scales of Justice (Saturday nights) 
Bull Session (Saturdays, 1:30 P.M.) 
Women in the World of Tomorrow 

(Saturdays) 


READING LABORATORY INSTITUTE 

The Third Annual Reading Labo- 
ratory Institute will be held July 3- 
15, 1939, at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
A special staff of lecturers, discussion 
leaders and demonstrators will pre- 
sent various phases of the problems 
of instruction, diagnosis and evalua- 
tion in the field of reading. The pro- 
gram has been organized to interest 
teachers of all grade levels, adminis- 
trators, supervisors, directors of 
Reading Clinics, teachers of excep- 
tional children and educational clini- 
cians. Speakers of national renown 
appear on the program, including 
Leo J. Brueckner, Guy T. Buswell, 
Louise Farwell Davis, C. E. Manwil- 
ler, Lillian Meade and Clifford 
Woody. 

Demonstrations of the techniques 
of filming educational films and a se- 
ries of lectures on classroom visual 
education procedures are included in 
the program. A copy of the daily pro- 
gram may be had upon request by 
writing Ullin W. Leavell, Director. 
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The INN of RETURN 


A Play in One Act By Don C. Joies 


This is one of a series of plays for the High School Theatre edited 
by Margaret Mayorga with the cooperation of Samuel French, Inc. 


Editor’s Note: Everybody loves a 
ghost story, especially high school boys 
and girls, and it is not necessary to wait 
for Hallowe’en to come around to pro- 
duce a mystery play. The following 
one-act mystery has been popular every 
month since it was first published two 
years ago, and it is free of royalty until 
January, 1940, providing one copy of 
the play, in pamphlet form, is purchased 
for each member of the cast. It is a play 
which is simple for High School groups 
to stage and to act, and it will hold the 
interest of an audience until the end. 


THE CAST 
TRAVERS, AN ENGLISH NOVELIST 
Dr. DARBY, COUNTRY DOCTOR 
CHARLIE COOK, CLERK OF THE INN 
THe SPINWELL SISTERS 
MuRPHY, A JEWEL MERCHANT 
RANDALL, A YOUNG MAN 
Tue Guost oF GEORGE MANN 


Copyright, 1937, by Samuel French 


Travers is an English novelist in search of 
a plot, who stops at an Inn in New England 
known as “The Inn of Return.” The peculiar 
legend about this inn is that no traveler, hav- 
ing once visited there, has ever failed to re- 
turn for at least a second visit. The pro- 
prietor is beginning to fear, however, that the 
legend may not hold true any longer, for he 
is lacking a few return guests—in fact, one 
of them, George Mann, was murdered at the 
Inn two years previous. It does not seem to 
anyone except eccentric country Doctor Darby 
that Mann can return. 


Darsy: Mr. Cook, I should like very 
much to spend some evening proving 
to you, through the medium of medical 
history, that his returning would not 
be a lone case. There have been any 
number of such events. I’ll admit, how- 
ever, that if this were an ordinary sit- 
uation, the chance should be very slim. 
But George Mann has an obligation to 
fulfill! 

Cuaruie (Seriously): You're . 
crazy. He’s been dead for two years. 

Darsy: Exactly two years, Charlie. 
Wouldn’t it be dramatic if he should 
return on an anniversary? Charlie, do 
you remember the names of the guests 
who haven’t returned for a second 
time? 

CuHaruieE: No. 

DarsBy: Then why don’t you open 
this drawer? (Points to a drawer in 
clerk’s desk.) Your hands are shaking. 

CuarRLiE: Well, what of it? It’s my 
heart. 

Darsy: Yes, I should say your trou- 
ble is with the heart. 

Cuar.iE (Looking in drawer): Just a 
note book. (He takes it out.) 

Darsy: That’s all I expected. You 
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see, the names of the return guests are 
in that note book. Would you mind 
reading them to me? I left my glasses 
in my room. 

Travers: I say, I'll read them for 
you. The first two names here indicate 
that they might be sisters: Martha and 
Dorothy Spinwell. 

Darsy (Laughingly): Won’t they be 
flustered when they find a famous nov- 
elist in the house? 

TraAvERS: Oh, but I say, I’m not going 
to be here the rest of my life, you 
know. : 

Darsy: Of course not, but if you will 
believe my premonition, they will all 
return tonight. 

TRAVERS: Including George Mann? 

Darsy: Not George Mann himself, 
he’s dead. Maybe his ghost, eh? 

TRAVERS: I say, you’re a queer one. 

Darsy: Am I? 

TRAVERS: So deucedly queer. 

Darsy (Half in a whisper): Don’t 
think too badly of me now. Perhaps I 
am partially mad. Everything will be 
explained later. 

TRAVERS: That’s good enough for me. 

Darsy: Phank you. (Resuming nat- 
ural voice.) And now, who is the next 
guest on the line of on-comers? 

TRAVERS: A man named Ian Ken- 
nedy. 

Darsy: An actor, or rather a man- 
ager of a traveling stock company. He, 
too, was here the night Mann was 
killed. I never in my life before saw a 
man so broken up over the death of a 
chance acquaintance as he was; but go 
on, I’m interrupting. 

Travers: Not at all; I like to find out 
about these people. The next name is 
Murphy. That’s the jewel merchant, I 
imagine? 

Darsy: The same. He’s a pretty right 
fellow, too. He told me that he couldn’t 
believe Mann stole those jewels; in 
fact, the only person that does believe 
it is Charlie. 

CuHaRLIE: I’ve got a right to believe 
that! I know it’s true, and so do the 
police. 

Darsy: Of course, Charlie, of course. 
(To Travers) There is one more guest, 
and his name is. . . now don’t tell me 

. it’s Randall, isn’t Mt? 

Travers: You're right, Doctor. That 
makes five of them. 

CHARLIE: You'll never see them. 

Darsy: Indeed! Are you forgetting 
the legend of the Inn? 

CuHaRLIE: Legend be damned! Who 
believes in that? 

Darsy: All of us do; even you, Char- 
lie, but you’re afraid to admit it. You 
can put this back now, Charlie. It’s 
valuable; keep good care of it. (Charlie 
puts the book in drawer and locks the 
drawer.) 

TraveERS: Is it still raining, Doctor? 


Darsy: Pouring! There should be 
some customers tonight. Possiblv even 

. return guests, eh Charlie? ere’s 
a car drawing up outside, Charlie. Bet- 
ter go out and give them a hand. 

CHARLIE: It’s not stopping here. 

Darsy: No? It seems to be coming 
into the parking lot. Whoever it is must 
have been here before . . . appear to 
know the grounds pretty well. There’s 
a lot of baggage, too. It’s your duty to 
see that they get in all right, Charlie. 
(Charlie grabs a slicker hanging back 
of the clerk’s desk, then exits up left.) 
Well, Travers, it rather looks as if 
we're up for the rest of the night. We 
might as well have a little party! (Goes 
to clerk’s desk and lifts receiver from 
phone.) Hello, operator! Hello, oper- 
ator! (To Travers) These local oper- 
ators all sleep like logs; you can’t raise 
them on a bet. (Into phone) Hello? I 
wish to speak to Ian Kennedy, who re- 
sides in the Bayport Hotel, Bayport. 
No, I don’t know the number of the 
hotel. Will you put that through right 
away? Thank you. (Turns to Travers) 
I’m going to ask Kennedy to come up 
here for the rest of the night. He’s just 
like I am; he can’t sleep when it’s rain- 
ing. That way, we'll at least have one 
of the ~uests returning. 

TRAVERS: I say, but won't it be rather 
hard traveling on a night like this? 

Darsy: Bayport’s only fifteen or 
twenty miles from here. I think he’ll 
enjoy coming down. (Into the phone) 
Hello? Hello, you old rascal. I don’t 
suppose you know who is talking to 
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you? Yeh, it’s me all right. What was 
that? No, I didn’t catch your opening 
performance in Bayport this evening, 
but I promise I'll be there tomorrow 
night. In the meantime, Kennedy, how 
about driving over and spending the 
night with me? Yes, I have a friend 
here I'should like to have you meet. 
(Glances at Travers) And then’ we 
might put on that little party we’ve 
planned so long. Remember? What? 
Oh, you can take your time. All right 
then. I'll be seeing you. Fine and 
dandy! Good bye. 

TRAVERS: He’s coming? 

Darsy: Leaving immediately! I think 
you’ll like him, Travers. He’s an excel- 
lent actor. Had several chances to hit 
Broadway, but he just keeps plodding 
over the country playing Shakespeare. 
Not much money in it, but he loves it. 
By the way, Travers, if the rest of 
these guests should return, would you 
rather remain unintroduced? 

TRAVERS: That would be best. I have 
come this far, partially incognito. I 
think it would be better if I stayed that 
way. 

Darsy: I thought so; I don’t blame 
you a bit. I'll see to it that you’re just 
another guest. (Charlie enters up left, 
carrying bags, followed by the Spin- 
well sisters.) 

Dorotuy: Why, Mr. Darby! Oh, Mar- 
tha, look here! 

Martua: Well, forever more! 

Darsy: I’m glad to see you again, 
Dorothy; and how are you, Martha? I 
thought you two literally swore you 
would never stop here again. 

MartHa: Take it from me, Doctor, 
after what happened the last time we 
were here, we had no desire to return 
again. 

Dorotuy: But what could we do? 
We certainly couldn’t have gone on! 

Darsy: I think you were very wise. 
Now, if you’re only wise enough to 
get a room that doesn’t leak. ... 

MartTHa: Oh, my goodness, I guess 
we're destined to get wet at any rate. 
Come on, Dorothy, let’s turn in; I’m 
dead. 

Dorotuy: I’m with you there, sister! 
What rooms have you open, Charlie? 


CuHarRLie: Our best room is number ° 


five. 

MartTHa: Oh, no, you don’t! We’re 
not taking that room. This is the Inn 
of Return, Charlie. We don’t want any 
ghosts walking into our room in the 
middle of the night. How about the 
room we had two years ago: seven? 

Cuaruie: You can have that. 

Dorotuy: Let’s get started, then. 
(Charlie takes the bags and key, and 
he exits followed by the two sisters.) 

TRAVERS: I say! Why the emphasis 
on room five? 

Darsy: It was Mann’s room. 

Travers: Oh! Then... then these 
sisters know about it? 

Darsy: They were here at the time. 

Travers: Then almost all of the peo- 
ple yet to return were here that night 
two years ago? 

Darsy: I was just thinking about 
that. I am sure that all were here ex- 
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cept ... well, possibly even Randall 
was here. We’ll find that out when he 
comes. 

Travers: You really believe he will 
come? 

Darsy: I don’t know what to believe, 
Travers. Down deep inside of me, I 
can see all of them trooping in here to- 
night. And yet, looking at the situation 
from a practical standpoint, I don’t 
know how such a thing could possibly 
happen. 

Travers: And about Mann’s ghost, 
do you... 

Darsy: No, no. I said that just for 
Charlie’s benefit, but . . . but what if 
he should... 

TRAVERS: Oh, come now. 

Darsy; You don’t believe me, Trav- 
ers; you couldn’t. But let me tell you 
this: all those who were here two 
years.ago believe in what I’m trying to 
struggle against believing, that George 
Mann will return. (Charlie enters un- 
noticed and goes to desk) No, you 
couldn’t believe that; you didn’t hear 
him whisper over and over again when 
he was dying, “God will avenge my 
death.” I tell you, Travers, one can’t 
help being frightened by something 
like that. 

TRAVERS: I see. Slowly, but surely, 
I’m piecing this story together. 

CHARLIE (Suddenly blurting out in 
a monotone): He won’t come back! 

Darsy: What did you say, Charlie? 

CHARLIE: I said he won’t come back. 
He can’t come back! He’s dead! 

Darsy: Charlie, take it easy. You 
have a none too good heart, you know. 
Now, what were you trying to say? 

CHARLIE: You know what I was talk- 
ing about. 

Darsy: Yes (Rather flippantly) I 
think I do, Charlie. I think I do. Well, 
Travers, my theory is off to a good 
start. Two of the six have returned; 
only four more... 

CHARLIE: Three more! 

Darsy: Oh, then you too have some 
faith in this return business? 

CHARLIE: I said nothing like that. 

Darsy: You implied as much. 

CHARLIE: I meant it was possible for 
only three to return. (There is the 
sound of an auto horn offstage.) 

TRAVERS: That auto horn! 

Darsy: ... Well, why don’t you go, 
Charlie? (Charlie slowly reaches for 
his slicker.) Oh, don’t be afraid! When 
he comes, he won’t come in a car; dead 
people don’t drive, you know. 

CuHarLIE: Oh, shut up! (Ezits.) 

Darsy: He doesn’t like me, Travers. 
(Laughs.) I can’t say I blame him. 

TRAVERS: I don’t know what it is, but 
something is surely distracting the lad. 

Darsy: H’mmmm, yes it’s been that 
way for two years. (Travers quickly 
gives the doctor a puzzled look. The 
doctor suddenly realizes what he has 
said.) I... I didn’t mean exactly that, 
Travers. I didn’t mean what you’re 
thinking. (Enter Charlie with bags, 
followed by Murphy, also carrying a 
bag.) 

Murpuy: Set them here for the mo- 
ment, Charlie. I just saw another car 


drive up that you’d better attend to. 

Darsy: Hello, there! 

Mourpuy: Why, if it isn’t good old 
Doctor Darby! It surely is good to see 
you. 

Darsy: Is it? 

Mourpny: Let’s forget all that. The 
Lord knows I wouldn’t have stopped 
here tonight if it weren’t for the storm. 
It’s terrible! 

Darsy: The storm or .. . the Inn? 

Murpnuy: Both. Almost any shelter 
looks good on a night like this. Say, 
Doctor, what’s wrong with Charlie? He 
used to be so jolly, and cheerful. Now 

. well, he hardly spoke to me; pre- 
tended not to know me at first. 

Darsy: I know. He’s becoming un- 
bearable. 

Murpuy: How has Jonathan been 
doing here lately? 

Darsy: He’s had more business to- 
night than he’s had for weeks. 

Murpuy: Yes? Who else is here? 
Anybody I might know? 

Darsy: The Spinwell sisters drove 
in just a few minutes ago, not of their 
own accord, however. 

Murpuy: They were here when... 
when it happened, weren’t they? 

Darsy: Yes. ‘ 

Murpny: The old Inn theory seems 
to be bearing itself out, doesn’t it? 
That makes three of us on deck. 

Darsy: And another coming for sure. 

Murpny: That so? Who? 

Darsy: Do you remember a fellow 
named Kennedy? 

Murpny: Kennedy? Kennedy? Ken- 
nedy? Actor, wasn’t he? 

Darsy: Yes, an itinerant actor. I 
phoned him earlier in the evening, and 
he promised me he’d drive down. 

Murpny: But such a night to travel! 
I hope he doesn’t have to go far. 

Darsy (Smiling): I don’t think he’ll 
mind the rain, Murphy. In fact, I... 
I think he’s rather pleased. (Enter 
Charlie with Randall.) 

Mourpuy: Randall! So it was you fol- 
lowing me for the last twenty-five 
miles! (At the mention of the name 
Randall, Darby glances toward Trav- 
ers on the davenport, who puts down 
his book and holds up four fingers. 
Darby nods.) 

RANDALL: Hello, Pat! 

Murpuy: You remember Doc Dar- 
by, don’t you? 

RANDALL: Is he still here? 

Darsy (Rising): Yes, with one leg 
in the grave. 

RANDALL (Enthusiastically): Hello, 
Doctor! How you doing? 

Murpny: Randall, your coming 
means that all of the dubious guests 
have arrived. 

RANDALL: You mean they’re all 
here? The Spinwell sisters? Kennedy, 
the actor? 

Murpnuy: Well, no, Kennedy hasn’t 
arrived yet, but Doc promises he will. 
All the rest are here, and when Ken- 
nedy arrives that will make five of us. 

RANDALL: Five who saw the sixth 
put in such a position that he couldn’t 
return. Or ...can he? (There is a 
deathly silence for a moment.) What he 
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looked like! He was lying on his back; 
there was a crowd standing around do- 
ing nothing but “Oh” ing and “Ah” ing 

and constantly closing in on the corpse. 

And then, Doctor, I saw you turn over 

the body. The face was hideous, all 

covered with blood from the mouth. I 

remember you pulling up his coat col- 

lar, so the rest of us couldn’t see his 

face. A woman fainted. 

CHARLIE: Please! For God’s sake, 
don’t talk about it! 

RANDALL: All right, Charlie. 

Darsy (With a note of sarcasm): It’s 
his heart; he can’t stand much con- 
versation on that subject. 

Murpny: Let’s change it. 

RANDALL: I’m agreed. But speaking 
of my following you, Murphy, reminds 
me of something that happened to me 
that appeared to be rather strange. 

Murpuy: Yes? What was it? 

RANDALL: There was a car following 
me also. Sometimes it was right be- 
hind me, and then it would drop back 
for a distance of say .. . five hundred 
feet. 

Murpuy: And that’s queer? 

RANDALL: Oh, but wait! About a mile 
from here, that car completely dis- 
appeared. 

MurpnHy: Possibly turned into a 
crossroad. 

RANDALL: No, that’s what’s funny. 
There was no crossroad; I’m positive 
of that. 

Murpuy: He might have stopped 
and turned off his lights. 

RANDALL: Do you think that’s logi- 
cal, on a night like this? 

Murpnuy: No, it isn’t. Unless he had 
car trouble. 

RANDALL: That isn’t what startled 
me so much as did the man driving. 

Darsy: Drunk? 

RANDALL: Oh, no, nothing like that; 
it was his looks. Just before the car dis- 
appeared from my view, he turned off 
his lights. At the same time I glanced 
up in the mirror and .. . saw him light- 
ing a cigarette. The match illuminated 
his face; only once before have I ever 
seen a face anywhere near as hideous 
as that was. It .. . it wasn’t human. 

Darsy (With a fixed expression): I 
think we’re going to have a sixth guest 
tonight . . . a return guest. 

CHARLIE: You’re wrong! It can’t be 
him! 

Murpuy: Who? 

CHARLIE: You know who I mean. 
Such things don’t happen. 

Darsy: They say history repeats it- 
self. It’s surely doing just that tonight. 
This is an identical storm to the one 
exactly two years ago. (A flash of 
lightning illuminates the forest in the 
background.) Randall! Murphy! Come 
here a moment! Look down the road! 
See anything? 

Murpny: I can’t. 

RANDALL: I can’t either. (The light- 
ning flashes a little.) 1 can see some- 
thing . . . a figure walking alone. . 

Murpny: I saw it too. Did you no- 
tice how he was walking? Not like a 
human would walk in a storm like 
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this? He’s walking as if it were a bright 
Sunday afternoon. 

Darsy: He’s turning in here. 

CHARLIE: Oh, God, it can’t be! 

Darsy: Charlie, where are you go- 
ing? ‘ 

CHARLIE: I’m going to get my bag. 
I’m getting out. I can’t stand it any 
longer. (Exits off stage.) I can’t stand 
it any longer. 

TRAVERS: I say, Doctor, what’s hap- 
pening? 

Darsy: He’s coming in. He mustn’t 
know we’re all watching him. Let’s get 
back to where we were sitting. (They 
all take the places they formerly had.) 

RANDALL: I was a fool to come. 

(There is a terrific flash of lightning, fol- 
lowed shortly by an equally terrific rumble of 
thunder. Steps are heard in the hall. Then in 
the partially dark entrance up left a lone 
figure presents himself. He is wearing an old 
black topcoat, the collar closely drawn around 
his neck. The brim of his hat is drawn down, 
covering the upper portion of his face, but 
the LOWER PORTION! ... IT’S HIDEOUS! 
His face is a deathly white, except for the 
appearance of dried blood around the mouth 
and collar. He stands in the doorway a mo- 
ment, none of the men seated down stage 
daring to look back. With noiseless steps, this 
ghastly creature crosses to the clerk's desk 
down left, goes behind it, and picks the num- 
ber five key from the rack. Then, as quietly 
as he entered, he exits up right. Pause.) 

Darsy: Well? 

Murphy: It was he. 

RANDALL: This isn’t possible. 

Darsy: Did you notice his getting 
the number five key? There’s no mis- 
take. 

Murpny: I can’t believe it. I won’t 
believe it. (Pause. Charlie rushes in 
carrying his bag. He is completely out 
of breath.) 

Cuar.iE (Frantically): I saw him! I 
saw him! 

Darsy (Rising quickly and grabbing 
Charlie by the arm): Sit down and 
calm yourself. 

CHARLIE: I can’t. I’m getting out of 
here. Let go of my arm! 


Darsy: Now listen, Charlie, you’re 
dreaming. You said yourself that it 
was impossible for him to return. 

CHARLIE: Let me go, you fool! You 
can stay here if you want. I’m getting 
out. He’s up in his old room now. 

Darsy: What if he should be? What 
are you afraid of? George Mann is 
dead. It’s only your conscience that’s 
making him live. 

CHARLIE (Hysterically, just as the fig- 
ure enters right): Oh, God, let me go! 
Let me go! Let me go! 

Darsy (As the figure slowly draws 
nearer): It is George Mann. Only he’s 
dead... 

CHARLIE (Dropping to the floor, and 
clutching the knees of Dr. Darby. He 
sobs): I stole them! I stole them! I stole 
them! Don’t let him come any nearer! 
He'll kill me. He wants revenge. Tell 
him I’m guilty. Tell the whole world 
I’m guilty. But don’t let him... (He 
chokes, and drops to the floor. The doc- 
tor is immediately down on his knees 
examining the prostrate form which 
has stopped moving. 

Darsy (Softly and slowly): He’s 
dead. Heart failure. (Slowly all rise 
except the doctor, who is still on his 
knees.) God has avenged the death of 
George Mann. (To the figure.) Ken- 
nedy, you played your greatest rdle 
tonight. (All start at the mention of the 
figure being Kennedy.) Travers, (The 
doctor rises.) that’s your story. 





The foregoing excerpt is reprinted 
here by special permission of Samuel 
French, Inc. Professionals and amateurs 
are hereby warned that THE INN OF 
RETURN is copyrighted and all rights 
are reserved. Amateurs may produce the 
play free of royalty (until January, 
1940) providing one copy of the play, 
in pamphlet form, is purchased for each 
member of the cast. Pamphlet copies 
may be procured at 35 cents each from 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City, or 811 West 7 Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal., or 480 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. 








WHAT’S YOUR VOCABULARY SCORE? 


More of Mrs. Malaprop 
By Gretta Baker 


Here are some more shining exam- 
ples of what not to say. Try to find the 
mistakes a la Mrs. Malaprop and sub- 
stitute the correct words. Key is on 
page 35. 

1. The two buildings are joined by 
a cascade lined with attractive shops. 

2. Measles is a contiguous disease. 

3. Homily is widely useu in the 
South as an article »f food. 

A, The ramification of the treaty was 
opposed by a majority of the senators. 

5. The other side of the world is 
called the antipathies. 

6.-The wireless transmutes a mes- 
sage with lightning speed. 


7. The greeting card was abolished 
with a spray of forget-me-nots. 

8. The barber likes to call his shop 
a sartorial parlor. 

9. Lady Batten’s hat was trimmed 
with egress. 

10. In spite of discriminating evi- 
dence the prisoner was released. 

11. Are you incinerating that I am at 
fault? 

12. The compact of the blow sent the 
man reeling. 

13. Our present system of society 
has involved from a much simpler or- 
der. 


14. The man is suffering from an ob- 
sessed tooth. 


15. The candidate has been praised 
as a hexagon of virtue. 
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KEEP A DIARY 


By Agnes N. Bass 


UY a note-book of the best 
paper and keep a diary! Not 
necessarily a personal diary. 

These have their place, of course— 
it is a comfort at times to pour one’s 
woes and triumphs onto its receptive 
pages. But that type of diary with 
most of us becomes burdensome after 
a few weeks; our mood changes and 
we merge ourselves again without 
introspection in the round of daily 
happenings. 

The diary I am recommending to 
you here is the chronicling of these 
daily happenings, rather than our 
very personal reaction to them. And 
the reason I recommend it is that it 
is fun—entertaining for those who 
adore writing and would in this way 
write every day, and entertaining for 
those also who write with less en- 
thusiasm—for it is the most infor- 
mal, casual sort of writing with the 
emphasis not on technique at all but 
on the object.of the moment. 


Observe Everyday Happenings 


You live in the midst of an intense- 
ly interesting world—why not keep 
track of it as it touches you? Think 
of yourself as an intelligent observer 
and note quite simply what you see. 
One day you may write of a class in 
French and all that takes place there- 
in; another day you may describe 
some trip you took with the school 
or the family; a dance you attended; 
how the neighborhood is changing; 
what happened when the wind blew 
cr the snow fell; what your elders 
talk about at dinner-parties; your 
first ride in an airplane; an account 
of a forum meeting or an election; 
conversations you have held; books 
you are reading. Once you start such 
a diary you are amazed at the num- 
ber of things that fill your life,— 
you, an ordinary person going about 
ordinary tasks! You will realize, I be- 
lieve, that these ordinary things be- 
come more and more interesting as 
you learn to observe them closely. 
The old man across from you in the 
bus, for instance, is just a person in 
a bus until you begin to look at him; 
then he comes to life as something 
individual, even significant. Before 
he can get into a diary, someone must 
really see him, with eyes and mind 
and sympathy. The cultivation of a 
more seeing eye, of a more experi- 
encing mind, of a more alert sympa- 
thy, cannot fail to be the result of 
daily practice in the daily recording 
of something seen or heard or felt. 


If you are studying history from 
the social science point of view, you 
know that all details pertaining to 
the manners and customs of an age 
are of interest to the social historian. 
If we know how people traveled, 
what they bought, what they ate and 
wore, what they studied, how they 
chose their vocations and so on, we 
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The old man across from you in the bus, 
is just a person in a bus, until you begin 


to look at him; he comes to life as 
something individual, even significant. 





can build up a fairly complete do- 
mestic picture of any time. And so 
your diaries, who knows, may come 
to be of value, not only in helping 
you to observe and understand your 
own time as you write them, not 
only in amusing your grandchildren 
who come upon them in a box in an 
air-conditioned attic, but to a more 
remote posterity who may find them. 
And that is why I urge you to buy 
note-books of the best paper so that 
they may stand up under the ravages 
of time! 

Does the idea seem fantastic to 
you? The director of the New York 
Public Library recently gave out an 
interview to this effect: 

“Modern readers and historians 
appreciate their debt to the diarists 
of the past; it may be that, despite 
the floods of current printed matter, 
writers in days to come will find 
themselves even more indebted to 
our secret chroniclers. To illustrate 
the value which eventually devolves 
upon even the most unpretentious 
private journal, members of the li- 
brary staff point to the di kept by 
a New York girl, Elizabeth Bleecker, 
from 1799 to 1806. Notwithstanding 
its simple and artless character this 
diary has made several historical 
works illuminating by providing in- 
timate detailseabout the New York 
family life of several generations ago. 
Diaries the library particularly 
wants at the moment are those of 
subway motormen, housewives, deb- 
utantes and executives. Think how 
interesting the frank journal of the 





present-day airplane pilot would be — 


in, say, 200 years. We should like to 
acquire such a volume. But for that 
matter, we should welcome any in- 
telligent contemporary diary by 
whomsoever kept. If a donor wishes, 
he may stipulate that his writing 
shall not be read until the lapse of a 
stated period.” 


Your Own “My Day” 


That contributes surely a certain 
excitement to diary-keeping! Here 
we are, all eye-witnesses to the go- 
ings-on of our time and all poten- 
tial chroniclers. Some of us will be- 
come old and garrulous and tell our 
children’s children stories of what 
happened in our youth; some of us 
will write our recollections for a mag- 
azine or become more or less impor- 
tant and write our autobiographies. 
Such chronicles may be far better 
reading, much more shaped and com- 
posed than diaries, but they are pic- 
tures of the past seen through a veil 
of time and colored by emotion— 
whereas diaries date from the very 
age they write about. Perhaps in 
days to come no book about the year 
1939 will be more interesting to the 
student of social history than Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s “My Day,”—the picture 
of the activities of an intelligent, so- 
cial-minded, and extremely active 
woman of the first half of the twen- 
tieth century. 


Rummaging through the library I 
tried to find a diary of some boy of 
about sixteen from which I could 
quote you a sample page. The only 
authentic young person’s diary that I 
found was that of a girl of ten. She 
wrote with great naturalness and 
candour: “There is another person 
called Miss Platt who comes to sew 
carpets and although we don’t de- 
spise her which would be very 
wicked, for my mother says she 
comes of an excellent old Long 
Island family, yet Ellen and I don’t 
like to have her use our forks and 
drink out of our cups.” (Diary of a 
Little Girl in Old New York, Cather- 
ine Elizabeth Havens, 1919.) How 
delightful it would have been to find 
an account of a visit to the Crystal 
Palace, the country’s first World’s 
Fair, of how one set about getting a 
job for the summer a century ago, 
or a first hand impression of the 
movies of an earlier day. When I 
found nothing of the kind, I became 
more convinced than ever that you 
should be writing diaries. Just a 
diary of a few weeks, perhaps, to be- 
gin with—a diary of our World’s 
Fair, a trip with the Youth Hostelers, 
a garden or a nature diary, a diary of 
commencement week—the choice is 
before you. 
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“My Favorite Book” Contest 
By May Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic Book Editor 


N THE day I had to reach a 
() xs as to the most help- 

ful letter about “My Favorite 
Book Before I Was Twelve and 
Why,” there was a cooking contest 
at one of the boys’ clubs in New 
York, of which Oscar of the Waldorf 
was judge. The famous chef took a 
spoon and went to work with a pleas- 
ure everybody saw was genuine. At 
last he said: “I can’t award a prize 
for the best one. I’ve tasted them all, 
and every one was good.” So they 
gave an honor badge to every one of 
the contestants. 

I know how the great Oscar felt: 
I have not only tasted but chewed 
1578 letters that you have sent me 
from every part of the country and 
as far away as Hawaii—and every 
one was good. Honestly, I read every 
letter, and practically every one 
more than once, and talked them 
over with everyone I met, and if I 
could send a personal letter of thanks 
to each writer I would do so. But that 
does not give me an excuse to dodge 
responsibilities: after putting aside 
at least a hundred letters Id like to 
distinguish in some way, and grad- 
ually eliminating till I reached a 
dozen, I compromised by giving two 
first prizes instead of one, and add- 
ing an extra second prize, making 
three. Checks for ten dollars each 
have been sent to Marion White, Bur- 
lington, Iowa, and Stuart R. Schram, 
Minneapolis, Minn., for the most 
helpful letters, all things considered, 
that I received. 

Marion told me how she and her 
little brother and sister loved the 
Just-So Stories of Rudyard Kipling, 
first because their father read them 
aloud so well they loved to listen— 
he is a physics teacher and would 
sometimes tease them by reading 
from Quantum Mechanics because 
the words were incomprehensible, 
but he read so beautifully they liked 
even that! Then she explained which 
stories she liked best, and why, and 
concluded by telling me that now 
one of them reads Civil War stories, 
another stories of the Old South, and 
the third anything humorous, her 
best book just now would be either 
The Royal Road to Romance or The 
Count of Monte Cristo. 

Stuart told me what another book 
of Kipling’s— The Jungle Book— 
meant to him, explaining why he 
would not trade it for the favorites 
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of his friends; it was so clear an ex- 
planation I was not surprised that 
he now likes books such as Hardy’s 
Return of the Native, Gone with the 
Wind, and George Fielding Elliot’s 
The Ramparts We Watch. 

Checks for five dollars each have 
gone to Edmond S. Escolas, Worces- 
ter, Mass., for a fascinating descrip- 
tion of how he acted out Tom Saw- 
yer in his own life; to Dick True- 
blood, Seattle, Washington, for a 
well - balanced explanation of the 
charm of The Wizard of Oz—a prime 
favorite of the letter-writers, I am 
glad to say; to Kathryn Derr, Hous- 
ton, Texas, because she could tell me 
about King of the Khyber Rifles so I 
felt as if I were reading it myself for 
the first time. Edmond’s favorite is 
now Northwest Passage. Dick did not 
name his, but of all the letters about 
the Oz books, his managed to get the 
most into the least space; and Kath- 
ryn was led by her early interest in 
Khyber Pass to prefer Kim as her 
present favorite. 

Special mention must be made of 
an illustrated review of Pinocchio by 
Sabra Whatcott, Logan, Utah, to 
which she added so interesting a 
sheaf of book reports from her school 
work that I sent her an autographed 
book as a'token of appreciation. I am 
sending books such as Seasoned Tim- 
ber, Next to Valour, The American 
Way and other successes of the pres- 
ent season, to the following: Tim 
Brasmer, Evanston, Ill., who told me 
how Dr. Dolittle was his first choice, 
but when he was old enough to see 
that he could not be a veterinary of 
this sort, his love for animals led him 
to The Jungle Book and made his 
dream of understanding them come 
true; he is now preparing for a ca- 
reer in research veterinary medi- 
cine. Jeanne Gross, Oak Park, IIL, 
gave me good reasons for liking Pe- 
ter Pan; Joan Rowland, Washington, 
D. C., shared remembrances of the 
books of E. Nesbit so much like my 
own that they gave me especial 
pleasure; Barbara MacAvoy, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, made a tribute to 
the Oz books, which she recalls with 
a sense that such a land is a good 
place to go to when today’s headlines 
make one morbid and fearful. This, 
by the way, is a point several other 
writers brought out; she did it best. 

I am also sending books to Martha 
Batson, Birmingham, Ala., for a fine 


statement of the reasons why a girl 
likes Tom Sawyer, and to Richard 
Moore, Fort Worth, Texas, who now 
finds in the Robin Hood stories deep- 
er social meaning than he did before 
he was twelve. 

How did you help me? Well, I 
learned a great deal about the rea- 
sons why you first read these books: 
fourth grade teachers had a great 
deal to do with it, and so had con- 
tagious disease (“I would never have 
read it if my mother had not read it 
to me when I had the measles” came 
in often). Hearing stories in the li- 
brary sent a good many to book- 


Illustration by Kurt Wiese for All the 
Mowgli Stories by Kipling (Doubleday). 


shéives there; often you told me “I 
loved that book so much I asked for 
it for my birthday.” One girl chose 
her best-beloved book out of a cat- 
alog because she liked the title, sev- 
eral chose theirs from the shelf be- 
cause they had red covers, large type, 
or a picture on every page—but in 
each case this was only what started 
them reading the book; it was the 
book itself that made them re-read 
it. I found that the one thing that 
most endeared a story to a reader 
under twelve was that it made him 
identify himself with the leading 
character: this seems to be why Tom 
Sawyer is the one book most liked by 
both boys and girls, while I didn’t 
find one boy who owned up even to 
reading Little Women. Of course 
some of them must have done so: 
there were just two boys who admit- 
ted they liked Heidi—the runner-up 
for Little Women as the girls’ favor- 
ite—and they explained with some 
care that there was also a gcat-boy 
in the story. 

I found that another reason for 
liking a book was that it gave you 

(Concluded on page 26-E) 
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tions are competing for the re- 

maining Round Table pages 
that I do not want to take for my 
comment the space they have 
earned. I hope that you will like 
them as well as I do. 


S* MANY accepted contribu- 


The Prisoner 


Oh, I don’t mind the rats, 

They’re rather interesting to talk to, in 
a way. 

After a while you get so you talk to 
anything, 

And I have been here a long time. 

I guess it was mostly my own fault; 

I was a fool to disagree, 

Anyway, right in the living room; 

I should have had sense enough to go 
into the bedroom. 

Why, there must have been at least 
seven people in the living room. 

That spotted rat over there? He is 
cute, isn’t he? 

Reminds me of one of the officials. 

He had the look of—the official, not 
the rat— 

Of a fat boy who knows where his 
mother has hidden the preserves. 

And it’s not so far-fetched either— 

You see, the people outside were hun- 


gry, 
And they hadn’t had jam for a long 
time. 
I don’t know why they didn’t kill me. 
Maybe they thought I might still be 
useful, 
But, anyway, they didn’t kill me, 
And this isn’t so bad, 
Except sometimes. 
The rats? Oh, no! 
You can see and hear them. 
Eli Schwartz, 17 
East High School, Denver, Col. 
Miss Beynon, Teacher 


Sequence 


Now after months of silent interlude, 
An ancient lesson endlessly reviewed, 
A dead world comes to life again, 
And knows that every winter has an 
end. 
Yovette Russum, 15 
Topeka (Kansas) High School 
Miss Carmie Wolfe, Teacher 


Fog Horns 


Softly, drowsily, 
In tones that are half asleep, 
Fog horns are calling. 

All night long t' eir soft echoing 
Fills the cool, dim pastures of the sea. 
Regina Couls, 18 

Garfield High School 
Seattle, Washington 
Mrs. Verne Skinner, Teacher 


Realization 


We say that things have changed. 
True, things change from day to day, 
While, as raindrops through the sea, 
We glide through days and years, 
Yet never think that we have changed, 
Until a storm tears through our hearts 
And casts us back where we began. 

Doris Kraft, 16 

Geyserville (Cal.) High School 

Miss Mildred A. Hunkin, Teacher 


The Sea 


I used to sit in parlors 

And crochet bureau scarfs 

Of dashing foam and soaring mast 
And anchors, docks and wharfs, 
And always there a low, sad moan 
Of something in my veins 

That called for stinging ocean salt 
And wayward ocean rains. 


But dreams have now forsaken 
This lonely fisher’s wife; 
The anchor on my china-shelf 
Has stilled no water’s strife. 
The years that roll like hungry waves 
To Jap the barren shore 
Have washed away my driftwood 
dreams, 
They sink forevermore. 
Joan M. Heines, 16 
Benjamin Franklin High School 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Miss Anna Krantz, Teacher 


The Silent Lands 


IT hunger for a grey sky’s monotones 
And for the hiss and whisper of the 
snow 
In far, waste places where the wild 
winds blow 
And Solitude stalks 
stones. 
Where trees together huddle like bent 
crones 
To chant weird, savage songs, there 
would I go— 
Where moons are dimmed, where suns 
forget to glow, 
And drifted fields lie whitened like old 
bones. 
And oh, the maddening hunger of the 
heart 
Which beats against the world’s false 
pride and lust— 
Forever pacing in its cage apart— 
Like beast penned in by bars that 
never rust. 
Into the silent lands will I depart 
And watch the bars fast crumble into 
dust. 
Jacqueline Morand, 16 
Concord (N. H.) High School 
Helen Brown, Teacher 


by the silent 


CHOLASTIC invites all high school 

students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems 
will be given here. Students may also 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contribu- 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse total- 
ing not more than 50 lines. Material 
submitted for this page will also be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards. 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 








Sonnet 


You are so tall, so strong of frame and 
hand, 
So full of earth’s great wind and God’s 
kind sun, 
So well attuned to all that’s free and 
grand, 
So courage-filled, life’s fine hard race 
to run. 
You know the tears of grief and yet 
you smile, 
And on your face deep lessons etch 
their mark; 
You had to pull each grueling, aching 
mile 
Through unknown ways of evil and of 
dark. 
You speak of love and peaceful, kindly 
things, 
A fire for warm, safe refuge from bleak 
night, 
The sweetness of a mother’s voice that 
sings 
And love that casts a pathway of pure 
light. 
Through all the struggle, strife, the 
pain and fear, 
You learned that only God and love 
are dear. 
Eunice Summers, 16 
McFarland (Cal.) High School 
Elizabeth Johnson, Teacher 


Song of the Stream 


Since that first day, he’d stood 
And patted mud-holes with bare feet. 


When you start, the ground 

Looks dry enough, but soon, if beat 
With just the proper sort of step, 

It softens into cooky batter, 

And oozes through your toes, 


It really doesn’t matter 

If you get a little muddy 

In the doing, 

For soon, beneath the 

Willow tree that’s strewing 

Hairy, yellow seed-pods ’round, 

The fish will rout, 

And marble greenness of 

The pool will rend to shout 

Of naked boys, whose noise 

And laughter lingers long— 

And follows rippling in the stream 

To make its song! 
Robert Burns Begg, Jr., 17 
Powers Institute 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Esther C. Olson, Teacher 
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Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


EMILY DICKINSON AT HOME 


stiff with cold. The chill rooms 

of Judge Dickinson’s house 
needed fires for cheer. Over the leaf- 
yellowy hills from far away, that 
1845, came the news that a friend’s 
doll had been named Emily. 

Emily Dickinson, who would be 
fifteen just before Christmas, felt 
pleased at this honor. However, she 
had already noticed that she was 
taller, had put a net-cap over her 
auburn tresses, and had pleased her- 
self more with the thought of being 
seventeen, and a great belle, there in 
Amherst. 

Several summers rolled by so 
noiselessly she thought someone 
must have oiled their chariot wheels, 
while she baked bread, played 
“Maiden, weep no more” softly on 
her piano, and examined the fields 
for flowers. Finally her seventeenth 
birthday found her, a homesick 
scholar at South Hadley Female 
Seminary, Mount Holyoke, thinking 
not of dances and admirers, but of 
home’s blazing fires, cheerful meals, 
and her own empty chair. 

Home again she was, after that one 
year. With sister Vinnie singing at 
the piano, and father cracking nuts 
and reading the latest letter from her 
brother, Austin, Emily would write 
letters, and muse over the books that 
father brought her. 

Once a friend whom she liked 
begged her to go for a ride with him 
in the summer woods; but she had to 
say “no,” for mother, sick on the 
lounge, needed her. Afterward she 
cried with all her might. Once, when 
everything was just too quiet, with 
father taking “care of the doors and 
mother of the windows,” she put on 
her bonnet and opened the gate. The 
suspense was fearful. Then she went 
back “without having done any 
harm.” 

There was excitement, celebrated 
with shooting of cannon, when work 
on a railroad was begun in the neigh- 
borhood. Then father, who frowned 
on Santa Claus, but gave generously 
te chari‘y, was elected to Congress. 
Spring blossomed on the cherry trees 
when Emily went to visit him, in 
1854, for a few weeks, at the capital. 

Somebody fell in love with Emily, 
her witty conversation, her red- 
brown hair, her eyes, the color of 
brown sherry wine, that had gazed 


Fare in the gardens were 
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so long on clover and bees and books. 
She fell in love with him. Just who 
he was, or exactly where it hap- 
pened, or what they said to each 
other, no one knows. It seems that he 
was already married, and there was 
no noble action left to her except re- 
nunciation. 

So “without having done any 
harm,” she turned home again. Sum- 
mer’s fly buzzed once more at the 
window-pane. A late violet in No- 
vember shook off the snow awhile, 
and sister Vinnie went flying through 
the falling flakes to buy herself a lit- 
tle hood. It is said that one day Vin- 
nie ran breathlessly under the trees 
to the house next door, crying to her 
brother Austin’s wife: “Sue, come! 
That man is here! Father and mother 
are away, and I am afraid Emily will 
go away with him!” 

Emily stayed though. She wrote: 
“Not with a club, the heart is bro- 
ken.” She got up in the mornings just 
because the sun rose. Sometimes she 
would say in a poem, “Before I died.” 
All her life, her letters had been rich 
with such observations as: “Duty is 
black and brown”’; and, of a fly, that 
it “hums and thrums, a sort of speck 
piano.” 

Such unique statements she began 
to cast more and more into poetry 
until her poems, except for the peo- 
ple she loved, became her greatest 
concern. She seldom went away from 
home. When she died, in 1886, in Am- 
herst. where she had been born, a 
package of over a thousand poems, 
all but one or two of them unpub- 
lished, were found in a drawer. Many 
of these seem like notes for poems, 
and are faulty in form, but the best 
of them have caused numerous crit- 
ics to call her a great poet. 

Her least stanzas are valuable to 
readers who cherish her fine poems, 
for they too are charged with her 
singular imagination that could see, 
as in these effective poems, a storm 
with lightning, “doom’s electric moc- 
casin”; the living gazing at “panting 
trees, and fences fled away”; a house 
with a numb look. 


XXVI 


There came a wind like a bugle; 

It quivered through the grass, 

And a green chill upon the heat 

So ominous did pass 

We barred the windows and the doors 
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As from an emerald ghost; 

The doom’s electric moccasin 
That very instant passed. 

On a strange mob of panting trees, 
And fences fled away, 

And rivers where the houses ran 
The living looked that day. 

The bell within the steeple wild 
The flying tidings whirled. 

How much can come 

And much can go, 

And yet abide the world! 


CXXX 
There’s been a death in the opposite 
house 
As lately as to-day. 
I know it by the numb look 
Such houses have alway. 


The neighbors rustle in and out, 
The doctor drives away. 

A window opens like a pod, 
Abrupt, mechanically; 


Somebody flings a mattress out,— 
The children hurry by; 

They wonder if It died on that,— 
I used to when a boy. 


The minister goes stiffly in 
As if the house were his, 

And he owned all the mourners now, 
And little boys besides; 


And then the milliner, and the man 
Of the appalling trade, 

To take the measure of the house. 
There’ll be that dark parade 


Of tassels and of coaches soon; 
It’s easy as a sign,— 

The intuition of the news 
In just a country town. 


From The Poems of Emily Dickin- 
son, edited by Martha Dickinson Bi- 
anchi and Alfred Leete Hampson. Re- 
printed by permission of Little, Brown 
& Company, publishers. 
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Literary Leads 


PULITZER PRIZE WINNERS 

The Pulitzer Prizes in letters and 
journalism for the year 1938 have been 
awarded, and for once everybody 
seems to be happy about the selections. 
As you remember in past years critics 
and readers alike have not always 
agreed with final choices; have rushed 
into print after the announcements 
were made, ready to argue for their 
own candidates. This year, however, 
the choices (especially those for the 
novel, the drama and biography) were 
obvious, as shown by various polls 
taken through magazines and over the 
radio during the past few weeks. 

We made our own nomination of 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ The Year- 
ling (Scribner’s) when we selected 
that book to reprint from in our Novel 
Issue last fall. Few people who have 
read that story of Jody and his pet 
fawn will quibble over its selection. 
As Lewis Gannett, book critic for the 
New York Herald Tribune, points out, 
it’s not a great book, but certainly one 
that “has a chance to win and main- 
tain the loyalty of succeeding genera- 
tions of readers, somewhat as Tom 
Sawyer, Treasure Island, Robinson 
Crusoe and The Call of the Wild have 
done.” 

Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois has been spotted for the Pul- 
itzer Prize play ever since it opened on 
Broadway last fall. No other play has 
so well fulfilled the demands for “the 
original American play, performed in 
New York, which shall represent in 
marked fashion the educational value 
and power of the stage, preferably 
dealing with American life.” Now 
that it’s being made into a movie, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Sherwood and 
with Raymond Massey in the title role, 
you will all get a chance to see it, and 
to hear the memorable lines which, 
taken from Lincoln’s own documents, 
are as pertinent today as they were 
one hundred years ago. Mr. Sher- 
wood’s Idiot’s Delight won the same 
honor in 1936. 

Carl Van Doren’s Benjamin Frank- 
lin (Viking) has been chosen as the 
most distinguished American biog- 
raphy of the year, “teaching patriotic 
and unselfish services to the people, il- 
lustrated by an eminent example.” No 
more eminent example than Franklin 


RAWLINGS 
Novel 


could have been picked; no more able 
biographer, as proved by the book it- 
self, could have undertaken the job. 

The prize for the most distinguished 
volume of verse went to John Gould 
Fletcher for his Selected Poems (Far- 
rar & Rinehart). If you have a copy of 
the issue of Scholastic for March 6, 
1936, handy in your personal or school 
library, look him up there in the Poetry 
Corner. 

The history prize went to Frank Lu- 
ther Mott, for his three-volume A His- 
tory of American Magazines, the last 
two volumes of which were published 
last year by the Harvard University 
Press. Mr. Mott, who is director of the 
School of Journalism at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has written many 
books, chiefly about journalism. 

The prize-winners in the journalism 
division itself were as follows: 

Miami (Fla.) Daily News, for the 
“most distinguished and meritorious 
public service of an American news- 
paper through its campaign to have 
the City Commissioner of Miami re- 
called.” 

Louis P. Lochner, Associated Press 
correspondent in Germany, “for the 
most distinguished service as a Wash- 
ington or foreign correspondent.” 

Thomas L. Stokes of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance for the 
most distinguished example of a re- 
porter’s work. 

R. G. Callvert of The Portland Ore- 
gonian for distinguished editorial writ- 
ing. 

Charles Werner of The Daily Okla- 
homan (Oklahoma City) for the most 
distinguished example of cartoonist 
work. - 


APOLOGY 

Literary Leads wishes to make pub- 
lic apology for the badly worded an- 
nouncement of Eve Curie’s lecture 
tour in this country and of the pub- 
lisher’s announcement that during 
Miss Curie’s stay here her biography 
of her mother Madame Curie would 
be available at a reduced price. Read- 
ers who did not notice that the words 
Madame Curie were italicized in the 
last sentences reading “During the 
months of April and May Madame 
Curie will be available for one-third 
of the usual price” took this to mean 
that Mlle. Eve Curie herself as a lec- 
turer, and not her book, was referred 
to. We are deeply sorry for any confu- 
sion this caused, and apologize for any 
embarrassment incurred on the part 


SHERWOOD 
Drama 


of our distinguished visitor and her 
lecture bureau. 


SPRING-BOOK FESTIVAL 

The Hired Man’s Elephant, by Phil 
Stong (Dodd, Mead) has been award- 
ed the prize of $250 for the best book 
for older children in the New York 
Herald Tribune Children’s Spring Book 
Festival Contest. Honor Books in the 
same classification are: The Sword of 
Roland Arnot, by Agnes Danforth 
Hewes (Houghton Mifflin); Bat, The 
Story of a Bull Terrier, by Stephen W. 
Meader (Harcourt, Brace); Long 
Wharf, by Howard Pease (Dodd, 
Mead); Land for My Sons, by Mari- 
belle Cormack and William P. Alex- 
ander (Appleton-Century) ; and Phan- 
tom on Skis, by Helen Girvan (Farrar 
& Rinehart). 

The Spring Book Festival was cele- 
brated during the week of May 7 to 
May 14 in many libraries, bookstores 
and schools all over the country. 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH 

The motion picture rights to John 
Steinbeck’s best-selling novel The 
Grapes of Wrath (Viking) have been 
sold to Twentieth Century - Fox for 
$75,000. The book, which is the tale of 
one family’s jalopy trek from Okla- 
homa to California, is the story of the 
half million Americans who have been 
forced off their farms in the Dust Bowl 
area of our country by weather and 
the machine age, and who have sought 
refuge and work in that promised land 
of orchards and farms on the far side 
of the Sierras. Once there this half 
million have joined the other con- 
stantly roving and half - starved mi- 
gratory laborers who follow the crops 
up and down the land, asking little and 
getting less. Clifton Fadiman has called 
the book “the American novel of the 
season, probably the year, possibly the 
decade.” 


Favorite Book Contest 
(Concluded from page 23-E) 


something you did not have in your 
own life; some of these letters were 
more touching than perhaps the writ- 
ers realized. I was given se many 
reasons for reading Little. Women 
and Tom Sawyer that every point in 
both was brought out. 

By far the greater number of these 
letters came from individuals — and 
showed it. In several instances, how- 
ever, the subject had been used by a 
class as an exercise in letter-writing 
and the result, weeded out in the 
school-room, sent on to me. With each 
of these came a letter from the teacher, 
and in almost every case this said the 
same: that the class had discussed the 
subject before writing and had never 
held a more interesting or active dis- 
cussion; that everybody seemed to 
want to take a chance to recommend 
an old friend. 

Now you can understand how deeply 
you interested me when you gave me, 
with such sympathy and in such detail, 
your reasons for liking these books. 
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SEASONED TIMBER 


Part II—The School Election 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


NE day of hurrying, straining 

effort succeeded another. 

There were reporters to be 

seen, voters to be visited, and endless 

bulletins and circular letters to be 
written and distributed. 

Timothy had a rest, occasionally, 
from the considerable effort of writ- 
ing bulletins, when the clipping bu- 
reau, to which (for the first time in 
his life) he had subscribed, sent him 
an editorial comment from the press. 
Most of the newspapers in the East- 
ern large cities had commented with 
bland approval at least once on the 
campaign being carried on in Clif- 
ford: “—sturdy old Americanism,” 
they had said, and “picturesque cam- 
paign going on in a country town in 
rural Vermont,” and, “farmers in 
overalls and housewives in gingham 
asked to refuse large gift to their 
school as a matter of principle.” But 
on the whole, Timothy made little 
use of this unimpassioned support 
from the outside. For one thing, Clif- 
ford people, although their vanity 
was as normally susceptible to praise 
as that of other humans, were 
prickly to the last degree 
about being told how to run 
their affairs; and they knew 
how much weight to give a 
perfunctory compliment from 
a man who, even as he talked, 
let his eyes wander absently 
over their insignificant heads, 
already turning in thought 
from their little problem to 
one of the important things of 
life. As Canby said, “It’s no 
skin off their noses! Talk’s 
cheap.” 

“But even lip service to an 
American ideal shows it’s still 
a force,” suggested Timothy. 

“Nobody denies you’ve got 
the talking points on your 
side, Uncle Tim. But when it 
comes to the voting points. ...” 

Both sides adopted, of 
course, every campaign device 
the other side invented as soon 
as it was put into use, and in- 
vented new ones of their own. 
The Bowen-Randall-Gardner 
workers, like those under 
Timothy’s direction, also went 
up and down the street and 
back roads and highways— 
into offices and farms and fac- 
tories and homes, paying cam- 
paign calls on voters. They too 
issued mimeographed bulle- 
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tins and circulated them in Clifford 
and among the out-of-town alumni. 
Those bulletins were not so well 
written as the ones arranged by Tim- 
othy with Mr. Dewey to help him 
strike the accurate middle of the 
Clifford note. They did not need to 
be; the wine they offered needed no 
bush. Prosperity! they cried, plenty 
of work for all! money circulating 
fast, no matter what depression did 
to other towns; fine young bucks in 
white flannels and custom - made 
shoes carelessly handing out dollars 
as the present students handed out 
pennies! lower taxes! prestige for 
Clifford! rich city families moving in 
to town! a reservoir built to supply 
the town with water! a sewage sys- 
tem installed! money in the banks! a 
market for anything the farms could 
produce! better movies! jobs! jobs! 
jobs! And as for the Academy, the 
picture of its future drawn by Bowen 
was like the Promised Land—now he 
wrote of fine buildings, now of the 
wealthy clientele, now of the future 
alumni who would be gold mines for 


Peter Gardner unsuspiciously stooped to read, and 
stood up again, glaring around him with a red face. 








What Has Happened 


Timothy Huime, hard-working Prin- 
cipal of ancient Citford Academy, in a 
Vermont village, backed by old Mr. 
Dewey, Chairman of its Board of Trustees 
(elected by popular vote), has striven 
mightily to maintain high standards and 
democratic principles on a hopelessly 
slender budget. News comes that Mr. 
Wheaton, a rich New York trustee, has 
died and left one million dollars to the 
Academy on condition that it be named 
for him, that all Jewish students be ex- 
cluded, that the tuition be raised “to at- 
tract a better class of student” —policies 
wholly at variance with the tradition of 
the school. The choice between the 
realization of a long cherishe’ dream of 
new buildings, better salaries and equip- 
ment on one hand, and the defeat of the 
threat of snobbery and race prejudice on 
the other, lies with the townspeople in 
the election of a new trustee who will vote 
to accept or reject the bequest. We take 
up the story shortly before the election, 
as feeling on both sides runs high. 








gifts and bequests—and then a bulle- 
tin appeared devoted entirely to ex- 
plaining that all these marvelous 
opportunities were to be free, abso- 
lutely free, to our own people, be- 
cause of the provision for scholar- 
ships for needy youth made in the 
will of the Academy’s benefactor. 

Mr. Dewey, himself greatly gifted 
with Yankee contrariness, and 
counting on it in his fellow 
townsmen, was delighted by 
this last bulletin. He took out 
copies of it with him when he 
went with Timothy to make 
house-to-house visits. He kept 
it out of sight when they called 
on those of the well - to-do 
people in the village who re- 
ceived them coldly, who sat 
bored, absent, hostile, impa- 
tient while they presented 
their case. 

But as soon as they began to 
call on a working man or wo- 
man, Mr. Dewey got the Bow- 
en statement out and held it 
in his hand. When the right 
moment came, he opened it, 
read passages from it, and 
asked what people with sense 
thought of folks who offered 
you a whole lot for nothing— 
especially when they offered 
it ta you as pay for doing what 
a decent man would be 
ashamed to do. And this gave 
the opening for Timothy to 
say, “What’ll really happen is 
that Clifford boys and girls 
will disappear from the stu- 
dent body and will be just 
chambermaids and hired men 
working in the dormitories 
and on the grounds.” 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 19-26 (English Section) are omitted. © 27 











“But that’s not the point, that’s not 
the real point at all,” he always went 
on. “This hasn’t happened to us just 
by a queer chance,” he told them. 
“It’s a snarl from one wolf of the 
pack that’s closing in on democracy 
everywhere. By democracy, I mean 
what we call Americanism. Here’s 
Fascism, right in our lives, trying to 
buy us into endorsing one of its dirti- 
est ideas. Our plain old town that’s 
just gone about its business for a 
hundred and seventy years—it’s been 
picked up. and set down on the front 
line where the fighting is. The race 
prejudice of that bequest is an open, 
shameless attempt to knock down 
and kick to death the principles we 
were brought up in and still believe 
in. We’re put where we've got to 
choose between running up the white 
flag at the first shot, or standing fast. 
It’s not just a question of what hap- 
pens in our small community. If we 
surrender now, after all the talk 
about it, it’ll be taken as a sign that 
Americans haven’t got the stuff in 
them to stand fast. Now we’re under 
fire. The question is, can we stand up 
under it? Or can’t we?” 

The country men and women to 
whom he spoke did not turn away. 
They listened in impassive silence, 
eyes bent down on the ground, or 
looking far into the distance. When 
Timothy stopped, Mr. Dewey added, 
as they turned to go, something brief 
and weighty about the danger of en- 
gaging the town to all eternity by 
any kind of a promise, let alone a 
promise that would force the Clifford 
children of the future to perpetuate 
a despicable action their grandpar- 
ents had been fooled into, and ended, 
“Well, good day to you, Emily. Glad 
to have seen you, Harry.” 

Their interlocutor seldom said 
anything more to the respected Prin- 
cipal of the Academy than the man- 
nerly Clifford formula of, “Well, 
good day, Professor Hulme. Call 
again when you're a-goin’ by.” And, 
“I’m much obliged to you for stoppin’ 
in, Mr. Dewey,” which by the Clif- 
ford code was due to Mr. Dewey’s age 
and his position as Moderator of 
Town Meeting. Going back to their 
car, the two visitors could see that 
the life they had interrupted went on 
as though they had not been there. 
The elderly woman was again stoop- 
ing her ginghamed back over the 
cook stove; the farmer was once more 
trudging out to his barn, or, on the 
shiftlessly kept farms, was once 
more sitting in dreamy idleness on 
the end of his broken-down porch; 
the workman had put back the lid on 
his dinner pail and taken up his saw. 
Had all their talk and effort done 
more harm than good to their cause? 
Had it done anything at all? 


Timothy suffered acutely from this 
entire lack of any visible responsive- 
ness. But this Clifford folkway was 
native to Mr. Dewey. He understood 
and liked it. When Timothy per- 
mitted himself an exclamation of 
wrath over pouring out his heart’s 
blood to stone walls, he explained, 
“Why, that’s what keeps us folks 
from gettin’ stampeded into doin’ 
what any smart-talkin’ feller tells us 
to. You jes’ wait and see” 

Grimly working, gloomily con- 
vinced of failure as Timothy was, he 
laughed aloud like a boy that first 
day after Miss Peck’s monument 
went up. The monument was a great 
granite boulder with an expensive 
bronze plaque, and it was set up in 
front of Miss Peck’s boarding house, 
carefully and legally on her own 
land, but so close to the town-owned 
sidewalk and roadway that passers- 
by could not fail to read the inscrip- 
tion. From his place at the supper ta- 
ble Timothy could see through the 
open window the occasional Clifford- 
ite who approached along the side- 
walk. The reaction to the first sight of 
it was always the same:—a surprised 
slowing down of the pace, astonish- 
ment changing into curiosity, a grave 
approach to read the inscription with 
the pious Vermont reverence for re- 
minders of the past, the moment of 
devout bending over to read the lines 
engraved on the bronze—each time 
this happened Timothy re-read them 
in imagination .. . 

THIS IS THE TOWN OF 
CLIFFORD 
FOUNDED IN 1767 
BY 
BRAVE MEN WHO, CALLED TO 
FIGHT AGAINST YORK STATE 
INVADERS 
RISKED THEIR LIVES FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS 
THREATENED BY A 
LEGAL QUIBBLE. 

(So far so good. The head of the 
reader nodded yes in devout agree- 
ment.) 

THEIR DESCENDANTS 
FAITHFULLY CARRIED 
FORWARD 
THE TRADITION OF FREEDOM 
HUMAN DIGNITY AND 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 
HANDED DOWN TO THEM 
BY THOSE HARDY 
FOREFATHERS 
THROUGH ONE HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY YEARS 
OF RIGOROUS HONEST LIVING, 
AND IN 1938 
WHEN OFFERED A 
MILLION DOLLARS 
TO BETRAY THIS TRADITION 
THEY VOTED ON OCTOBER 16 

BY A MAJORITY OF 
TO THIS BRIBE 


Et majores vestros 

’ et posteros cogitate. 
Think of your forefathers! 
Think of your posterity! 

(John Quincy Adams, Speech at 
Plymouth December 22, 1802.) 

The first two or three times Tim- 
othy saw someone rise to Miss 
Peck’s bait, his laugh was inward, 
but when Peter Gardner himself un- 
suspiciously stooped his rounded 
waistcoat, adjusted his eyeglasses to 
read, and stood up again, glaring 
around him with a red face, Timothy 
caught Mr. Dewey’s dancing old eye 
and they burst into loud ha! ha’s! 

Old Mrs. Washburn —the star 
boarder at Miss Peck’s, and vice- 
president of the Clifford D. A. R— 
was incensed. “I don’t think that’s a 
nice thing to do, Miss Peck,” said she, 
severely. “Not nice at all. Are you 
going to leave that thing there, the 
way it is?” 

“Oh no,” explained Miss Peck 
easily. “The inscription isn’t com- 
pleted yet. Day after election I’m go- 
ing to have those blanks filled in. 
I’ve got the man engaged to cut ‘re- 
ject’ or ‘accept,’ whichever way it 
goes.” 

“What I'd like to know,” asked 
Timothy, “is where you ever got hold 
of Adams’s quotation from Tacitus?” 

“They taught students something 
at the ’cademy in my day,” said Miss 
Peck. 

Mr. Dewey arrived early, cast his 
vote, and stood on the marble walk 
at a decorous legal distance from the 
Town Hall all that day until the bal- 
lot boxes were turned. Yet he might 
have stood beside the voting booths, 
for in the greeting which he gave to 
each one of his fellow citizens who 
came and went there was no mention 
by name of the issues of that election. 
He only called on his fellow Ameri- 
cans, one by one, and by name, not 
to be less than they had been brought 
up to be. He said, “Now, Jo, you vote 
so you’ll be proud to think about it 
when you’re as old as I be.” Or, 
“How’s your wife, Jim? She’s comin’ 
to vote, ain’t she? Now is the time fo1 
all you Merrils to live up to what 
your grandfather did for this town.” 
“Well, Stanislas, glad to see you and 
all your boys here. You Poles came to 
a free country, and we count on the 
Polish vote to help keep it that way.” 
“Jennie Nye, you were one that 
worked to get women the vote, 
wa’n’t you? See that you use it right 
today!” 

People took these greetings (which 
Timothy, Dr. Foote, and the other 
Foote workers nervously thought 
might do more harm than good) in 
various ways. They said neutrally 
and defensively, “How are you, Mr. 
Dewey? Glad to see you looking so 
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well.” Or belligerently, ‘Now, Sher- 
win Dewey, ain’t I got a right to vote 
the way I’ve a mind to?” Or earnest- 
ly, “I'm all right, Mr. Dewey. You 
can count on me.” Mostly they said 
nothing, looked nothing, going on, 
enigmatic, opaque, to cast their un- 
known ballots. 

Everybody came. There had not 
been such a vote cast since the elec- 
tion more than seventy years ago, 
when the question was of bonding 
the town to help get the railroad. 
Shaggy-haired farmers from the 
back roads, driving thin horses 
hitched to hay wagons with all the 
neighbors piled in; farmers from the 
good farms on The Other Side, in 
dark Sunday suits and white collars 
and neckties; nipping, spike-heeled, 
short-skirted salesgirls and stenog- 
raphers from the stores and offices at 
the depot; civic-minded middle-aged 
matrons with flat shoes and flat hair; 
businessmen in well-cut gray or tan 
sack suits and well-polished brown 
shoes; stooped, shapeless, elderly 
Polish women in bulging cotton 
house dresses and run-over shoes; 
near - Fifth- Avenue costumes on 
stout trimly corseted wives of mill 
owners; working men, young and old, 
in overalls; girls with tennis rackets, 
walking lightly, who looked ten 
years younger than their age; girls 
looking ten years older than their 
age, with stringy, unwashed hair 
and sagging gingham dresses, carry- 
ing babies and leading other babies— 
democracy poured in and out of its 
temple, casting its mysterious un- 
guessable verdict in the delphic urn 
of the ballot box. 

Just across the street Timothy and 
a staff of Foote helpers kept track 
of the names on the check list as peo- 
ple appeared. The same thing was 
being done by Bowen and the Peter 
Gardner workers, stationed to the 
north of the Town Hall. Inquirers 
sauntered around between the two 
groups of workers, asking, “Wa-al, 
how ye thing it’s goin’?” 

“Tell you at six o’clock tonight.” 

But Timothy knew in his bones 
that he was beaten. It was in the air, 
he felt. To see the flood of voters 
coming and going gave him a visual 
sense of how few he and Mr. Dewey 
and their flying squad of helpers had 
reached. And what the Peter Gard- 
ner campaigners had to say was so 
sane, so sensible. In the prosaic mat- 
ter-of-fact daylight of the dusty Oc- 
tober day, what he and Mr. Dewey 
had been saying over and over 
looked fantastic, freakish, fanatic. 
These human men and women, each 
one insulated from impersonal ideals 
by the massive thickness of his con- 
stant daily thought about himself 
and what he wanted and could get, 
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or what he wanted and could not get 
—how could anyone expect them to 
sacrifice an immediate material gain 
for a hazy ideal and a distant theo- 
retic advantage? 

The clock in the tower of St. 
Andrews boomed once. Half past 
four. 

Timothy crossed the road to ask 
Mr. Dewey to go back with him to 
Dewey House and rest. The old man 
was as pale as his own ghost. “Not 
till the last vote’s in,” he said firmly, 
and, “Good afternoon, Deacon Ga- 
lusha. We’d begun to wonder where 
you were. Your vote’s needed to help 
the town stand by the principles we 
were brought up in.” 


Timothy stood beside him till the 


church clock struck five and Ezra 
Warner stuck his head out of a sec- 
ond-story window to announce to 
those below, “Board of Civil Author- 
ity is just a-turnin’ the boxes. No 
good lettin’ anybody else up.” 

Mr. Dewey nodded gravely to 
Timothy and walked beside him 
around the corner to Dewey House. 
Mr. Dewey sat down, but Timothy 
got up to walk around, lighted ciga- 
rettes, forgot to smoke them, cried 
“Damnation!” and threw them away 
when they burned his fingers, picked 
leaves off the big lilac bush and tore 
them to pieces, kicked holes in the 
turf, and tried to smooth them down 
with his foot, went again to sit down 
on the edge of the porch. Neither 
spoke. They had said everything 
there was to say—many times over. 
Mr. Dewey sat in majestic immo- 
bility; Timothy fidgeted, began a 
hundred trains of thought, dropped 
them all. 

Presently Canby Hunter appeared, 
shambling along on the sidewalk 
toward them. “Know how it’s go- 
in’?” he called. 

“No,” said Timothy. 

“How about sittin’ down?” sug- 
gested Canby, letting himself fall in 
a heap on the porch, half-lying, rest- 
ing one elbow on the floor, his head 
on his hand. 

“I’ve been sitting down,” said 
Timothy, continuing to stand. 

It was Canby whose-ear first 
caught the sound of someone run- 
ning. He was on his feet with one 
bound. Burt Stephenson came 
around the corner, running, so ut- 
terly winded that when he came 
within hearing distance he could only 
croak, “S’all right. We won. Foote’s 
elected.” He came on more slowly, 
spent and panting, and leaned 
against a tree, able to gasp out only 
four words, “Hundred and forty ma- 
jority.” 

No one spoke for a long moment, 
standing stunned and open-mouthed. 

Then Canby sputtered, “Why the 





damned poker faces! If they were 
going to vote that way, why in hell 
wouldn’t they give some sign of it! 
One measly little sign to show what 
they were thinking about! Every- 
body working his damn head off, 
campaigning—and a majority like 
that on the way! The dead pans.” 

Timothy stood in a vacuum. He had 
no idea what had happened. He 
reeled back helplessly from the at- 
tempt to understand it, to take in 
even one of its crowded implications 
for him. 

Canby was asking, “Who'll get all 
that money now, do you suppose? 
Wheaton’s own children, I suppose. 
And a good thing too. Uncle Tim, 
what do you lay it to? Were they mad 
about changing the name? Or did 
some of your talk about the anti-Jew 
clause get over, I wonder? Or was it 
jacking up the tuition fees?” 

Timothy tried to say, “Oh, Canby, 
don’t talk like a child. Life’s no lab- 
oratory where you know what you’ve 
got in your test tube!” He tried to 
say, “You'll just have to get used to 
not knowing why anybody does any- 
thing.” He tried to cry out just one 
word, “Glory!” 

He said nothing at all—there was 
no breath in him. 

Canby had breath enough. He 
was going on volubly, “D’you know, 
I bet my hat a whole lot of it came 
from something nobody ever said a 
word about—you saying you’d re- 
sign. Money talks! Everybody in 
town knew that if you’d just kept 
still about taking that bequest you’d 
have had four times the salary.” 

He gave a convulsive start and 
flung up one arm, as astoundingly, 
incredibly, the crack of a pistol went 
off behind them—bang! Before they 
could swing around, bang! another 
explosion against their very ear- 
drums. Burt clutched at Timothy. 
Bang! Bang! Bang-bang-bang-bang! 
a barrage of loud detonations, as 
from a machine gun at their heels, 
went off in a nerve-shattering fusil- 
lade. With one movement they spun 
around, all three of them. 

Mr. Dewey was holding his walk- 
ing stick up over his head at arm’s 
length, his battered old hat on it. On 
the hat a pack of large-size fire- 
crackers made a volcano of noise and 
smoke and vicious darting flashes of 
fire. In his left hand was another 
pack. Catching sight, over his shoul- 
der, of their startled faces, he smiled 


’ 


and said, “Jes’ celebratin’. 
THE END 





Reprinted and condensed from Sea- 
soned Timber, by Dorothy Canfield, 
copyright 1939, by permission of Har- 
court, Brace and Company. publisher. 
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The First Year’s the Hardest 
But It’s Also the Most Fun 


By Christine Butchart 


AHIS is a letter addressed to 
a girl whose family will have 
to make some sacrifices to 

send her to a small college where 

her expenses will range between 
$500 and $1,000 a year. 

I am a girl who was graduated 
from such a college last June and 
whose four years of campus life are 
still fresh in mind. I’m writing this 
because I’d like to pass on to you the 
lowdown I’ve learned about clothes, 
dates, budgets, activities, room fur- 
nishings, what to do and how to do 
it. OK—let’s go! 

First of alli—why are you going to 
college? To study? To have a good 
time? To get a little of that “polish” 
people are always talking about? To 
learn how to earn your living? To 
make a lot of friends? The average 
girl wants a composite of all these 
things, so we’ll try to consider all of 
them. 

Let’s leap right into the first day 
on campus. Unpacking and settling 
is the best possible time for you and 
your new room mate to get ac- 
quainted. 

As soon as you can, get your room 
mate to run around with you and 
meet your neighbors. Just knock at 
a door, go in and introduce your- 
selves. The girls inside are just as 
shy and lonesome as you are. They'll 
be very glad to be friendly. I’m tak- 
ing it for granted that these new 
friends are freshmen, for in most 
schools, the majority of the upper- 
classmen don’t arrive until several 
days after you do anyway. 

About the upperclassmen—how do 







you act toward them? I wish I could 
make this strong enough. A little 
shyness (not timidity), modesty, re- 
serve for a few weeks, will repay 
you. Maybe you were class president 
or valedictorian in high school but 
here there are a hundred just like 
you. You’re small potatoes to the 
upperclassman., That girl you met in 
the shower has earned the right to 
lord it over you by virtue of being 
able to stay in college for at least a 
year: So respect that right. 

Undoubtedly there will be a cer- 
tain amount of hazing. Accept it as 
sweetly and sportingly as you can, 
for you’re being judged on the way 
you “can take it.” If you have to 
wear a ’43 smeared in lipstick on 
your forehead for a whole week, or 
something worse, take heart and re- 
call that all of your friendly enemies 
had to do things equally horrid their 
first year. For consolation—I can tell 
you that this very hazing and your 
later escapades are the events you’ll 
laugh over the most in a few years. 

One more thing about attitudes. 
Be friendly to everyone! Don’t settle 
down the first week or even month 
to one clique of girls. You will miss 
some grand friends if you do. It’s a 
strange thing, but with one or two 
exceptions, the girls you know best 
your freshman year will not be your 
gang when you are a junior and 
senior. 

Now let’s have a go at the males, 
those handsome and homely ones 
you’ve been dreaming about all sum- 
mer. Again I cry, “Take it slow. 
You’ve got a long time ahead.” Any 


Be practical—especially about spreads, 
Beds must serve as chairs and couches, 


upperclassman will tell you that the 
girls who made the biggest splurge 
the first few months, joined the fa- 
mous “Dope”’ family by their sopho- 
more year. Miss Dope herself wil] 
say she got the unlucky breaks or 
that the girls are cats. 

But they aren’t. She’s merely get- 
ing what she deserves. So don’t be 
too bright a social light immediate- 
ly. Save some nice, solid logs to make 
a little flame later on. Be choosy 
about whom you go out with, but not 
snobbish. Even if you don’t get 
around much for a month or two, 
you'll find it was worth it later. 

You are going to find that there is 
an immense amount of activity to 
crowd into 24 hours a day. It may 
help you to budget your time—l 
mean actually make a chart and al- 
lot certain hours for eating, sleeping, 
going to classes, studying, recrea- 
tion, and so on. If you can’t get 
everything in, you may begin to 
wonder which are the most impor- 
tant things. 

First of all, eating and sleeping of 
course, and plenty of both. But at 
regular intervals. This means that 
snacks and afternoon naps are very 
pleasant but they get to be bad habits. 

Then going to affairs. For a while, 
take time to go to everything. 
There'll be lots of entertainment in 
your honor the first few weeks. Go 
to as many all-college functions as 
you can, concerts, plays, lectures, 
etc., until you have learned and can 
judge what you like best. It helps 
you enormously to get the “feel” of 
the campus. Go to football games 
and learn the yells. Be sure you 
know every word in the “Alma 
Mater.” 

For extra-curricular activities, the 
method is just the opposite. You 
have an idea from high school what 
general type of activity you like best 
—music, dramatics, athletics, or 
journalism. Get into one or two 
groups as the occasion offers and con- 
centrate on doing a good job. Don’t 
become a “joiner,” for that no-ac- 
count individual is no use to any 
organization. 

Do a good job at the books. It’s a 
sad but true fact that low grades the 
first year are four times as hard to 
overcome as medium ones are to 
maintain; while high grades are 
twice as easy to keep. Profs are some- 
times old gossips and you may be 
sure that your record gets many a 
going over. 

But don’t be a “greasy grind.” If 
you can’t make very high grades and 
still keep your fun and friends, then 
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Dates are fun, but don’t let the lack of 
them during your first year worry you. 
There are three more years ahead. 


make fairly high ones and enjoy a 
little frivolity. Of course, we hope 
that you can be “tops” in everything. 

1 hesitate to say too much on the 
subject of money, for colleges vary 
greatly as to necessary personal ex- 
penses. But there are a few general 
rules which can be applied any- 
where. If your money is coming from 
home, persuade Dad to allot you a 
regular monthly allowance. Then 
plan your expenses accordingly. 

Never, never try to do anything 
which you honestly know you can’t 
afford. And don’t be ashamed of it. 
People will respect you heaps more 
if you merely smile and say, “Sorry, 
but I don’t have the money.” 


This girl, judged the most beautiful in 
her class at Hiram, was Prom Queen and 
an excellent science major, too. 


You may be one of those students 
who is earning part of her own way. 
If so, you should be proud that you 
are smart enough to manage it. 

Now for an actual minimum ward- 
robe. You’ve heard a song and dance 
about sweaters and skirts. It’s true— 
on any campus in the country! Arm 
yourself with at least three good 
sweaters and a couple of sturdy, wool 
skirts. Take along some wash shirt- 
waist blouses and a sleeveless slip- 
over sweater for later on. Now you 
are all set for daytime wear. 

At most small colleges, co-eds 
“change” for dinner. This doesn’t mean 
anything elaborate. You merely sub- 
stitute a silk blouse for your sweater 
or change into a second-best silk dress 
or tailored wool dress. 

Now we're ready for dress-up 
clothes. You need one good “Sunday” 
dress. A really smooth-looking, street- 
length frock in a dark or printed silk 
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to wear to teas, church, parties and 
such informal but dressy occasions. 
There'll be a lot of these the first few 
months. If the budget can stand two 
of this kind, so much the better. 

Before you get a chance to ask—you 
do need a formal. One of the most im- 
portant things about going to college 
is learning to attend formal affairs. 
Have yourself one smart dark evening 
gown (you can make it over, later) 
and one equally smart, less expensive 
dinner dress. This means an instep or 
floor-length frock with not too low a 
neck and some sort of sleeve in it. If 
you can’t afford both, a formal with a 
little jacket, so popular this year, will 
be your life-saver. 

You don’t wear hats much in college 
but you will need one which matches 
your Sunday dress and your fall coat 
to wear to teas and to church. Gloves 
and pocketbook to match, of course. 

Coats? Autumn calls for a service- 
able coat to wear until really cold 
weather. Possibly it is the top coat of 
a three piece suit if you are fortunate. 
A lined suede jacket in a neutral color 
which matches all your skirts, will go 
to classes. If you have a winter coat 
already and can get another, try to 
plan it so that you have a heavy sport 
coat often called a campus coat, and 
a dress coat. However, if it’s a choice, 
choose the campus coat. You'll be 
wearing sport clothes more of the time. 
It will go over silk dresses whereas the 
dress coat doesn’t fit into the picture 
of a campus roustabout. There are 
very few small colleges where an eve- 
ning wrap is a “must.” Unless you 
have a liberal budget, count it out for 
now. 

You have some half-worn shoes to 
fill in odd corners, don’t you? For new 
ones—a pair of sturdy, low-heeled 
sport shoes for classes, a pair of smart, 
higher-heeled ones for silk dresses, 
and a pair of sandals that go with your 
evening dresses. It'll pay you to put 
more money into the first two pairs 
and spend less on the sandals. 

Plenty of hose! College is hard on 
the feet. About ankle sox: On a good 
many campuses, co-eds go bare-leg- 
ged all year round to classes. If you 








don’t like it, get some woolen ones in 
colors to match your sweaters. On cold 
days, you can wear them over your 
silk stockings (particularly the pairs 
with darns in the feet). 

Have piles of underwear and pa- 
jamas, especially if you’re mailing 
your laundry home. Remember you 
need enough for two full weeks. There 
won’t be many extra minutes to wash 
things out. 

Here are a few more odds and ends 
to pack. Heavy gloves and scarf—col- 
orful scarfs and belts to ring changes 
on sweaters; plenty of hankies; a rain- 
coat, a cotton house-coat, a flannel or 
silk robe and bedroom slippers. 

That just about completes the clothes 
situation. We've still got room fur- 
nishings to worry about. Read the cata- 
logue to find out what furnishings are 
provided. Usually this will include 
furniture, mattress, pillows, rugs, mir- 
ror and sometimes curtains. If it is pos- 
sible to talk to a girl who attends your 
prospective college, she’ll give you 
valuable hints. 

Then it’s time to write to your new 
room mate if you know who she will 
be. After all, the room is half hers and 
she should have something to say 
about the plans. You'll probably want 
matching bed spreads, so decide which 
of you is to buy them. It’s fun to shop 
for them together. You can also decide 
who is to bring an al :rm clock, electric 
iron, and radio, if any. 

A college room is much more than a 
bed room. You do most of your living 
there. Why not set about making it as 
pleasant as possible? Bring some cush- 
ions —large, comfy ones to prop 
against your back in case you are ad- 
dicted to reading in bed. 

You'll want your own lamps, well-- 
equipped with good, bright bulbs. A 
few of your favorite pictures will help 
to make things more homelike. Re- 
member your room mate may want 
some of hers, too. 

You are off for the biggest venture 
of your life so far. Folks will tell you 
that the first year is the hardest. But 
take heart and answer back that it’s 
also the most fun. The very best of 
luck! I'll be rooting for you. 
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29. Tom Takes a Trip 
By GAY HEAD 


OM stood in the middle of his 
room and tossed a pair of 
socks at the open suitcase on 
his bed. “Bum shot,” he said to him- 
self as the socks bounced off the edge 
of the bed and onto the floor. “Come, 
come, Best, where’s the old aim, the 
old grip? Boy, you’re slipping—and 
how!” he added, his thoughts shifting 
from socks to the sad state of his 
affaires de coeur. Women were cer- 
tainly strange creatures. Jerry, for 
instance. Ever since the week-end of 
that house-party at Pleasure Island, 
she’s been behaving like a nice, polite 
iceburg. He couldn’t figure her out. 
Of course, he’d been rushing Susie 
Pepper recently. But what of that? 
If it was okay for Jerry to go tearing 
off with that Tyler boy, why wasn’t 
it all right for him to have a few 
dates with Susie? And now, to top 
it, Jerry was practically falling all 
over this Hank Trotter. What did she 
think she was, anyhow — Miss 
America? 
As if that wasn’t enough to disgust 
a fellow with girls in general, Susie 
had been acting like Miss Mug- 
wumps over his missing the Junior- 
Senior Prom on account of this trip 
to Metropolis. Everybody else had 
seemed glad of his chance for a 
scholarship at Union University, but 
Susie had been “perfectly furious” 
(she had said so) ever since the night 
of the Trotters’ party. On the way 
home she had accused him of walking 
out on her—of all screwy things! He 
couldn’t remember having asked her 
to go to the Prom. In fact, he was 
sure he hadn’t. (He’d been eyeing 
this scholarship for a long time, and 
the very first letter from Dean Rus- 
sell had mentioned this trip for the 
middle of May.) But Susie had re- 
fused to speak to him the past few 
days. Oh well, if that was Susie’s 
style, he could get along without her 
very well. But Jerry ? Aw, nuts, 
he had more important things to 
think about than girls. He was off 
to the city! 


Tom carefully folded the coat of 
his blue suit. He had learned from 
experience that the theory of throw- 
ing a few things in a bag and calling 
it packed simply didn’t work. Not if 
you expected to look your best at 
the other end of the journey. And 
Tom also hoped to avoid any bills 
for laundry and pressing while he 








was away. The cost of such hotel 
services was usually pretty steep, 
compared to having it done at home, 
and he knew most of his spare 
change would go for food, tips, and 
perhaps one fling at a good dance 
band! 

- Tom had made a Pullman reserva- 
tion, and, although he hadn’t wired 
ahead for a hotel reservation, he had 
made inquiry about good, inexpen- 
sive, downtown hotels in Metropolis 
and had decided to stay at the Cent- 
ury. 

The Stags gave him a surprise 
send-off at the station. Tom was kept 
busy listening to Jack Pepper’s ad- 
vice about swing bands in Metropolis, 
and answering Mrs. Best’s last-min- 
ute questions and reminders: “Is 
your wallet with your ticket and 
money in your inside coat pocket?” 
Check, Mom. “Did you bring your 
hat and topcoat?” Right here, see? 
“Don’t forget to call Aunt Millie and 
be sure to wire me when you get 
there.” Okay. . . . Goodbye. . . . So 
long, fellows. . . . What, the scholar- 
ship? ...In the bag... in the bag. 

Tom was tired, so he wasted no 
time crawling into his upper berth 
when he found it already made up. 
He went right to sleep and was sure 
he’d just turned over when the porter 
tugged at the curtain flap next 
morning. 

“Metropolis in half hour, suh,” he 
said. 

“Oh—uh—yes, thanks,” Tom re- 
plied sleepily, but couldn’t resist one 
more wink (the reason for Mom 
Best’s “second call” at home each 
morning). The next thing Tom knew 
the train was almost in the station. 
Tom grabbed his clothes off the 
hanger and started to work. It was 
work, too, to dress at top speed in 
an upper berth. But in short order, 
Tom tumbled out, carrying his shoes 
in his hands. He dashed to the dress- 
ing room and was ready, hair combed 
and all, when the train stopped. As 
he stepped off the train he handed 
the porter a 25-cent tip and said 
goodbye. Tom followed the crowd 
into the station, and went straight 
to the “Taxis” exit. 

“Hotel Century,” he directed the 
driver, and settled back for what 
would >robably be his only taxi ride 
while in the city. He was getting a 
little worried about the fare when 














He dashed to the dressing room and was 
all ready to go when the train stopped. 


the meter registered 55 cents, but 
just then they drove up to the Hotel 
Century. Tom paid the fare and gave 
the driver a ten-cent tip. 

At the main desk in the hotel lobby 
Tom inquired about room rates and 
made sure he was getting a room 
European plan—without meals. (He 
remembered the family joke about 
Uncle Walter who once went to a 
hotel and chose “American plan” 
because he thought it more patriotic, 
and didn’t find out until two days 
later that he was paying for “room 
and meals” in the hotel while eating 
elsewhere.) A bellhop took Tom’s 
bag and showed him to the elevator 
and his room on the 21st floor. 

It was just eight o’clock and his 
appointment with Dean Russell was 
at eleven. Tom decided to clean up 
a bit, have breakfast and investigate 
transportation methods to Union 
University. He wondered about the 
prices of meals in the Century din- 
ing rooms and coffee shop. Better 
check on that before he stepped into 
something too fancy for his pocket- 
book, he thought, so he studied the 
listing of Century Hotel Services and 
prices on the door card. 

Tom remembered he’d promised 
to wire Mom, so he took a telegraph 
blank from a pad in the desk drawer 
and wrote out a message to send from 
the office downstairs. As he put the 
pad back into the desk he noticed 
a stack of Hotel Century postcards. 
Perhaps he’d write a couple now. He 
ended by writing six, including one 
to Jerry and one to Susie. Why not? 
Even though he and Susie were “at 
outs,” surely, by sending both girls 
cards, he could keep things from be- 
coming more mixed up. 

Tom was right. He could have— 
if only he hadn’t mixed up the cards 
and left Jerry’s with the stack he 
put back into the desk drawer! 

Next Week: PHOTO-FINISH. 
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Broomsticks and Boxing Gloves 


The Rise and Spread of Softball 


and down the floor of the 
Farragut Boat Club in Chicago. A 
sudden storm had marooned the gen- 
tleman indoors and he waited im- 
patiently for the downpour to cease. 
He had to find something to do or 
burst. His restless gaze came to rest 
on a broom in the corner. 

Here, thought George, is some- 
thing you can pick up and swing. 
But at what? Again he searched the 
room with his eyes and this time 
they ferreted out a frayed boxing 
glove. George was struck by such an 
absurd idea that he chuckled out 
loud. He walked over, picked up the 
glove and called for several of his 
cronies. “‘Fellows,” he said in mock 
seriousness, “‘I have a treat in store 
for you. We are going to play a game 
of baseball right here in the room. 
This broom is the bat and the boxing 
glove is the ball. What do you say, 
do we choose up sides?” His spirit 
was infectious; bases were marked 
on the floor, and the game was on. 

This, according to legend, was the 
first game of softball ever played. At 
first no one thought of baptizing the 
new game, but as it spread to other 
parts of the country it became popu- 
lar under such nicknames as “mush 
ball,” “kitten ball” and indoor base- 
ball. Of course, by this time the play- 
ers were using a big, mushy cloth ball 
instead of a boxing glove. In the next 
40 years the game crept out of doors, 
developed a loose set of rules and 
acquired a new name: softball. 

Today there are approximately 
500,000 softball teams in the United 
States and more than 5,000,000 play- 
ers, ranging in age from 10 to 60. 
How and why softball became a craze 
nobody knows. Up until 1930 the 
game knew little popularity beyond 
the playground. Then, suddenly, 
everybody was playing it, boys and 
girls both, in community centers, 
churches, Y.M.C.A.’s, etc. What high 
school or college today does not in- 
clude softball on the spring intra- 
mural program? 

Most of the top-notch softball, 
however, is being played in twilight 
leagues or under arc lights, between 
teams representing industrial and 
commercial institutions. Every year 
there is a world series in Chicago. 
Winners of local tournaments and 
leagues gather in the Windy City and 
for three days battle it out for the 
championship of the country. In 1936 
there were 70 men’s and women’s 


NE afternoon back in 1888, 
George Hancock paced up 
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teams entered, the largest team rep- 
resentation ever recorded in an 
American sport. 

Out in St. Louis, George Sisler, a 
former big league baseball player, 
has a chain of floodlighted softball 
diamonds and runs a night league. 
There are about 1,500 of these soft- 
ball parks in the country, over half 
of which are in the Mid-West. They 
cost about $3,000 to build, seat 4,000 
and with ten-cent admissions often 
attract capacity crowds. 

Many persons who have never 
played softball] are misled by the 
title. The ball is really not much big- 
ger than a baseball and is hard 
enough to dent a catcher’s nose. For 
this reason, in highly organized 
games, catchers wear masks and 
fielders use gloves. The bases are 60 
feet apart instead of 90 as in baseball, 
and runners are forbidden to steal. 

In an official game there are ten 
players on a side. The extra player is 
known as a short fielder and usually 
plays between second base and cen- 
ter field. In other respects, the rules 
of softball are almost identical with 
baseball, but softball is much faster. 
There are several reasons for this: 
first, in softball, an official game goes 
only seven innings, two less than in 
hard ball; second, the ball cannot be 
hit as far as a hard ball and less time 
is wasted in pitching; third, there are 
ten players to cover a field only two- 
thirds as large as a baseball diamond. 

Sports experts usually have only 
one criticism to make about softball. 
They believe the game places too 





IN THE SPRING, a young man’s fancy 
turns to thoughts of—softball. Game 
scene at New Rochelle (N. Y.) High. 


heavy a premium on pitching. Al- 
though the softball rules specify that 
all pitching must be underhand, it is 
surprising how much speed and de- 
ceptive curves may be attained with 
this method of throwing. 

In 1936, Matt Ruppert, one of the 
greatest softball pitchers in history, 
took the field with only a catcher 
against a leading semi-professional 
baseball] team. Only one opponent 
was able to get a hit, which naturally 
went for a home run as there were no 
fielders. The softball players, batting 
in regular order, won the game. Dur- 
ing the season, Ruppert pitched about 
200 games for various teams and 
turned in over 100 no-run, no hit 
games! And Cincinnati fans think 
Johnny Vandermeer is good because 
he pitched two no-run no-hitters! 
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in 1938... 


has this to say ebout the 
bats he uses—Louisville 
Sluggers—"'I've found from 
the start of my baseball 
career that it pays to use a good bat... 
that's why | chose « Louisville Slugger 
in the beginning and why I've never 
used any other make of bat since’ — 
As big and powerful as Lombardi is—6 
feet 2 inches tall and weighing 215 
pounds—his bat is a 35 inch Louisville 
Slugger—because as he says— “If | tried 
to use 2 longer bat my swing would be 
slowed down and I'd miss ‘em!” 


HERI BRASETC WILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. nc. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
CuI WWYnuith tree QUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 
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The stamps above were issued by various countries in honor of the Sesquicentennial 
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of the U. S. Constitution. Left to right are: Poland, France, Haiti and Panama. 


World Honors Our Constitution 
By Frank L. Wilson 


Scholastic Stamp Editor 


PRIL 30, 1939, saw the culmi- 
A nation of a nineteen months’ 
celebration of the Sesqui- 
centennial of the United States Con- 
stitution, in the inauguration of 
George Washington and the opening 
of the New York World’s Fair. Three 
of the most important events during 
this period were commemorated by 
issuance of special stamps by our 
government (see bottom pictures). 
On September 17, 1937, a stamp was 
issued in honor of the signing of the 
Constitution, the design being a re- 
production of the famous painting by 
Junius B. Stearns, “Adoption of the 
Constitution.” The stamp was first 
placed on sale at Philadelphia, where 
the signing took place. The second 
stamp was issued June 21, 1938, also 
at Philadelphia, to commemorate the 
150th anniversary of the ratification 
of the Constitution by the States. 
The design of the stamp pictured the 
Old Court House erected at Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, in 1770, and re- 
cently restored. The third stamp was 
issued on April 30, 1939, at New 
York City on the occasion of the an- 
niversary of Washington’s Inaugural. 
The theme of the stamp is that of 
George Washington taking the oath 
of office on April 30, 1789, on the 
balcony of Federal Hall, which at 
that time stood on the north side of 
Wall Street, opposite the upper end 
of Broad Street, New York City. The 
design is taken from a steel engrav- 
ing of the painting, “Inauguration of 


Left to right below: com- 
memorating ratification 
of Constitution, 1938; 
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Washington,” by Alonzo Chappel. 

In 1937 the United States Consti- 
tution Sesquicentennial Commission 
was appointed, with Representative 
Sol Bloom as Director General and 
President Roosevelt as Chairman, 
the purpose of the Commission be- 
ing “to make the people realize the 
importance of the Constitution and 
their duty towards it—to make them 
conscious of it as a vital element in 
their every day life, and one which 
they must understand.” 

As part of the celebration of this 
outstanding event in the history of 
our country, Director General Bloom 
sent out an invitation to the nations 
of the world to join us in our cele- 
bration by issuing postage stamps in 
honor of the Constitution Sesqui- 
centennial and as a good-will ges- 
ture to strengthen the fraternity of 
nations. To date fifteen nations have 
responded by issuing some seventy- 
one stamps and souvenir sheets. The 
nations responding include Brazil 
with one stamp, Cuba with six 
stamps, Dominican Republic with 
three stamps, Ecuador with fourteen 
stamps, France with one stamp, 
Guatemala with two, Haiti with one, 
Honduras with one, Ireland with 
two, Nicaragua with twelve, Panama 
with ten, Poland with one, Salvador 
with two, Republican Spain with 
nine, and Turkey with six. 

Some of the countries have put 
forward every effort to produce 
stamps that are really works of art, 


Washington’s inauguration in 
New York, 1939; the signing 
of the Constitution, 1937. 
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The stamps above were issued by Ecua- 


der (top) and Republican Spain in cele- 
bration of the U. S. Constitution. 


particularly those of Ecuador, Gua- 
temala, Honduras and Panama. 
Most of the stamps are still available 
at a reasonable price although some 
of them have had a very limited 
printing. 
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“SENSATIONAL SIX” COMBINATION! 
e+ CAN. VALUE FoR Sc! Six big tems! (1) packet 
Rosertem dat colors): Coote ties 
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ROYAL VISIT STAMP ANNUAL FREE $\xTy 


with hundreds of illustrations, featuring Canadians. New- 
foundlands, United States, Colonials, Foreign. Supplies. 
Sent FREE. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB., 
Toronto, Canada. 





FREE 119 Pwo Coronation Sets. Send Se postage. 
* se Interesting approval selection included. 
ROBERTS, 312Y Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Michigan 








$58 name A our advertisers offer 
“Approvals.” If you order stamps on 
approval you will receive sheets of 
stamps with the price of each stamp 
written below it. When you receive 
these sheets, detach the stamps you 
wish to purc and send the money 
for them to the dealer promptly. At 
the same time return to the dealer 
the stamps which you do not want. 
The dealers are cooperating with you 
readers by entrusting these approv- 
als to you. Be sure you return them 
in good condition. Please notify the 
Scholastic Stamp Department if any 
dealer sends you approval sheets 
without ha mentioned in his ad- 
vertisement t he would send 
approvals. 
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[LAUGHS] 


His Usual Way 


Outside the storm raged. The deaf- 
ening thunder rolled and lightning 
flashed almost continuously. Presently 
a bolt struck Mr. Allen and knocked 
him completely out of bed. He rose, 
yawned, rubbed his eyes, and said, 
“All right, dear; I'll get up.” 

—Lehigh Burr. 


Intelligentsia 
“What’s the riot about across the 
street?” 
“Oh, they just found the originator 
of the e in shoppe.” 
—Webfoot. 


Poor Horse 
Diner: “Here’s a piece of rubber tire 
in my hash.” 
Waiter: “No doubt. The motor is re- 
placing the horse everywhere.” 
—Medley. 


“Lighthouse no good for flog,” said 
Ching. “Lighthouse he shine, whistle 
he blow, flog bell he ling but flog he 
come just the same. No good.” 








Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd; f60d, fdot; 
cibe, Orn, ip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: n—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid l; x—German gut- 
tural ch; N—French nasal m or n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized. 


Delphic (dél-fik), p. 29. Prophetic. It re- 
fers to the oracle of Apollo at Delphi 
(dél-fi) in ancient Greece which gave 
advice on questions of conduct and fore- 
told the future. 

folkway, p. 28. A custom of a people or 
community. 

Kiaochow (kyou-j6), p. 11-S. 

Litvinoff, Maxim (mék-sém lit-vé-ndf), 
p. 7. 

Molotov, Vyacheslaff (wyd-ché-slaf ma-lé6- 
tof), p. 7. 

Moscicki (més-tsyéts-ké), p. 18-S. 

Pats, Konstantin (kén-stén-tin pats), p. 
12-S. 

Schleswig (shlés-vik), p. 12-S. 

Tacitus (tds-i-tis), p. 28. A Roman his- 
torian of the 2nd century A.D. 

Tanganyika (tan-gan-yé-ka), p. 11-S. A 
British mandate in East Africa; formerly 
a German possession. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The colleges listed on this page invite YOU te know more about 
life and study in their schools. Cheese a college that will most 
suitably fit your personality and at the same time best serve 
your career. The presidents of these colleges will welcome cor- 
respondence with you. Catalegues will be sent upen request. 
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BETHANY COLLEGE, Bethany, W. Va. aa 
ed. Forty miles from Pittsburgh. Picture 
campus with 1000 acres beautiful w 
hills adjoining. Nationally recognized — 
sonnel and guidance program. Liberal Arts 
courses. Excellent laboratories. Training for 
Business Administration, Government and 
Public Service, Industrial and Research 
Chemistry, Personnel Work, Christian Min- 
istry, Recreational Leadership, Music, Teach- 
Secretarial Work.—Charies C. Barlow, 
Director of High School Relations. 


th. 


BRADLEY COLLEGE, Peoria, [llinois, Co-edu- 
cational. Established 1897. Cosmopolitan stu- 
dent body—40 states and 4 foreign countries. 
New dormitories. Besides liberal arts courses, 
departments in Art, Music, Home Economics, 
Business Administration, Public Administra- 
tion, Engineering, Nursing. Secretarial, Pre- 
legal, Pre-medical, Journalism, Dramatics, In- 
dustrial Arts. Intercollegiate ‘and intramural 
athletics, band, orchestra, chorus, A Cape 

Choir. Attractive campus. Co-operative sian if 
desired. Write for catalo e and illustrated 
bulletin. Dr. Frederic Hamilton, Pres. 
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CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn., Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 800-acre campus 
overlooks Cannon River and picturesque 
valley of George Huntington Lyman Me- 
morial Lakes. Full athletic facilities: Laird 
Athletic Field for Men and Bell Athletic 
Field for Women. Outstanding library of 
about 118,000 volumes. Complete dramatic 
workshop and Little Theatre, student pub- 
lications, extensive music program. Cost of 
tuition, board, room and fees: $800. 


TUSCULUM COLLECE at Greeneville, Tennessee, 
Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President, Es- 
tablished 1794. Co-ed. Courses offered in 
Liberal Arts, including piano, organ, voice 
and home economics. Tusculum’s Plan of 
Self Study and Development provides indi- 
vidualized education. Athletics for all. Dra- 
matics, glee clubs, orchestra, radio, polity, 
pre-medica! and other clubs. Limited enroll- 
ment. Attractive campus of 125 acres, 12 
miles from Great Smoky Mountains. 
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STUDY NURSING ON THE COLLEGIATE 


LEVEL. Mercy Hos 
cago, Illinois. St. 
member of the North 


ital School of Nursing, Chi- 
avier College for Women, a 
Central Association of Col- 


leges, offers superior students a four-year pro- 


Engi in Liberal Arts and Nursing. 
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Answers to “Ask Yourself 
Another” (Page 2) 


1. (2) They taught students something 
at the ’cademy in my day 

2. (4) Ian Kennedy, disguised as Mann 

3. (3) subway motorman, housewife, 
debutante or executive 

4. (1) a married man whom she re- 
nounced 

5. (4) catchers now wear masks and 
fielders use gloves 

6. (4) Denmark and Norway 

7. (3) Britain needs them to protect her 
trade lines 

8. (1) fear that his crops would not be 
picked when ripe 

9. (3) General Leonard Wood 

10. (1) replacing Litvinoff as Foreign 
Commissar. 





Answers to “What's Your 
Vocabulary Score?” (Page 21-E) 


should be arcade 

= contagious 
hominy 
ratification 
antipodes 
transmits 
embellished 
tonsorial 
egrets or aigrets 
incriminating 
insinuating 
impact 
evolved 
abscessed 
paragon 


1. cascade 
2. contiguous 
3. homily 
4. ramification 
5. antipathies 
6“transmutes 
7. abolished 
8. sartorial 
9. egress 
10. discriminating 
11. incinerating 
12. compact 
13. involved 
14. obsessed 
15. hexagon 








Fordham University 


Fordham University, which will begin its 
ninety-ninth year in September, 1939, is 
one of the largest Catholic educational insti- 
tutions in the United States. Founded in 
1841 by Archbishop Hughes of New York 
and conducted by the Jesuit Fathers since 
1846, it has grown and developed from «a 
small college, St. John’s, to a large uni- 
versity with nine distinct anits or depart- 
ments. Four of these: Fordham College 
(Uptown Division), the Graduate School, 
the College of Pharmacy and the Sammer 
School are lecated on the seventy acre 
campus adjcining Bronx Park in New York 
City. On the campus, toe, is the Fordham 
Preparatory School which offers a four 
year classical and scientific college prepara- 
tery course. The other five are located in 
the Weolworth Building, 233 Broadway, 
New York City. In this group are the Law 
School, The Scheel of Education, the 
Scheel of Secial Service, the School of 
Business and Fordham College (Manhattan 
Division }. 

In its various departments, the University 
offers courses leading to all the principal 
degrees and is accredited by the most im- 
pertant associations in the country. Enroll- 
ment in all the schools is on a selective 
basis. The most rigid standards of scholar- 
ship «re maintained throughout all the 
courses. 

Accommodations are provided on the 
campus for men students attending Ford- 
ham College. The Graduate School, the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, the Law Scheel, the 
Scheel ef Education and the School of 
Secial Service are co-educational. 
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Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. 
Write tor our attractive tree catalog and select 
2 besutibed pin or ring for your class or chub. 
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° NHE aim of every athlete is to be a champion. Long hours of practice are devoted 
to learning the fundamentals of games, to improving individual skills. But knowl- 


edge of fundamentals and great skill are not the only characteristic which make the 





champion. Leaders in every sport not only perform like champions—they train like cham- 


pions. They know that supremacy in sport is impossible without condition. That is why 


they refuse to let alcohol, or any other poison, rob them of their skill and lessen their 


stamina. One thing all great athletes have learned—and every high school boy and girl 


should remember —is that “an athlete who breaks training never breaks records.” 


RAY MORRISON 


Football Coach 
Vanderbilt Unio. 


Says 


“Athletes who wish to excel leave 
alcohol alone for they know train- 
ing is much more important than 
natural ability. A truly great ath- 
lete is one who can come through 
in the pinches, and no one who does 
not train can do this. My advice to 
any boy or girl is never to drink 
alcohol in any form, because one 
who drinks cannot do his best 
mentally or physically.” 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION (W.C.T.U.), 


DOROTHY D. RANDLE 


Tennis Coack 
Sarah Lawrence College 


Says 


“Our minds and bodies are en- 
titled to the best training possible. 
That is why we must refrain from 
the use of alcohol in any form. We 
should make this our cardinal rule, 
because we need clear minds and 
healthy bodies to do our best with 
the opportunities before us.” 
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HOWARD HOBSON 


Basketball Coach 
Univ. of Oregon 


Says 


“The use of alcohol is undesirable 
for any athlete. Those engaging in 
a sport like basketball, however, 
not only impair their efficiency but 
may endanger their very lives by 
its use. Playing games with a poi- 


son like alcohol in the system /* 


causes an overtaxing of the organs © 


which may have serious results. It © 


has always been my number one 
training rule to prohibit the use of 
alcohol.” 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
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